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Jackson & Perkins proudly presents 


The Most Fragrant Rose 
Created in Years! 


11 cy GS AD | GERIROAY 


a 


AT LAST—A TRULY 
FRAGRANT, FRAGRANT ROSE 


Yes, for the first time in years — here is a red, red 
rose that is every bit as fragrant as it is beautiful! 
And it’s a true rose fragrance ...the most intense 
to be found in any rose variety today . . . so heavily 
perfumed that its scent lasts the life of the flower! 
Little wonder that it was selected to commemorate 
the 75th Anniversary of Avon — world’s largest 
cosmetic manufacturer. The brilliant red color lasts 
the entire life of the flower too — from bud through 
finished bloom without the slightest trace of blue! 
The blooms are perfectly formed — with the classic 
Hybrid Tea shape — and open into huge 6” to 7” 
flowers! Avon is a perfect rose — sure to become 
one of the most popular roses of 1962 and for years 
thereafter! Order it now. 


(P1 P.R.R.) 


PRICES: 
$3.50 each 
3 for $9.20 


Wonderful as 
cut flowers 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST SHIPPING CENTER : ; 
Be among the very first to have this fragrant 


beauty in your garden by ordering now... 
2 J&P ROSE CENTERS TO SERVE YOU 


Jackson & Perkins Co. Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. 
312 Rose Lane, OR 312 Rose Lane, 
Newark, NEW YORK Pleasanton, Calif. 


Please send me, at the proper planting time for my locality if you live in Arizona, Califor- you Ove Guyehere 
AVON rose plants ($3.50 ea.; 3 for $9.20). nia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, else in the United 


nay . New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, States-send your 
Also include, FREE with my order, your “Home Garden Guide.” Washington or Wyoming-send order to: . 


order to: 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
of CALIF. Newark, NEW YORK 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


I enclose $ in full payment 

Print Name . 
ee Originators of great new Roses since 1872 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Offer good in U.S.A. only I World's Largest Rose Growers « Newark, NEW YORK 





SPECIAL OFFER to new members 


of “The Gardener's Own Book Club” 


any two 


OF THESE NEW, AUTHORITATIVE, Cd 
BEST-SELLING GARDEN BOOKS 


Contemporary Peren- 
tials, R. W. Cumming 
&R. E. Lee. Complete, 
authoritative guide to 
over 500 species of per- 


ennials. 100 pictures. favorite plants. 


Your Garden Soil—-R.M. Best-Loved Trees of 
Robert 8. 
. Descriptions 
of 59 trees. 293 photos 
show entire year’s cycle 


Carleton. Practical 
guidance on how to 
test, prepare, fertilize, 
alter, and improve the 
soll in your garden. 


America, 


for each tree. 


Plant Propagation in 
Pictures — Montague 
Free. 350 vivid photos, 
detailed text show you 
how to increase your 


All About House Plants. 
Montague Free. Selec- 
tion, care and cultiva- 
tion of 1,000 species! 
329 pages, 160 illustra- 
tions—27 in full color. 


Complete Book of Lilies. 
Rockwell, Grayson, 
and de Graaf. Every 
detail on the cultiva- 
tion of lilies anywhere 
in this hemisphere. 


E. F. Ste: 
ful 


The American Garden Guild Book Club 


saves you money and increases the pleasures of gardening! 


le any two of the beautiful 
and useful garden books on this 
page— new volumes by outstanding 
authorities — for less than the price 
of one! Yes, take any two books for 
only $1 as your introduction to mem- 

p in the American Garden 
Guild Book Club. 


© The Club offers you the best new 
books in all fields of gardening — se- 

by famous experts, including 
Montague Free, former Horticultur- 
ist for the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
and Fred F, Rockwell. 


© These are books to help you 
achieve the beautiful garden of your 
dreams; books that help you avoid 
mistakes, save you work, time and 
Money; books that introduce you to 
enjoyable new gardening hobbies. 


® They come to you at an average 
Saving of 20% from the price of pub- 

ers’ editions. Selections cover the 
entire range of gardeners’ interests 
~ flowers, fruits, trees, vegetables, 
shrubs, house plants, planning, build- 
ing and care. 


@ You don’t have to take a book 
every month. As few as 4 books in 
24 months — yes, only 4 books during 
your first two years as a member — 
are all you agree to purchase! 


@ With every fourth book you select, 
the Club sends you—absolutely FREE 
—a brand-new garden book of spe- 
cial value and interest, usually worth 
$3.00 or more, which you may choose 
from an interesting list. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW — 
MAIL THE COUPON 


We will send you any two books you 
choose from this page — value $7.45 
to $12.90 in publishers’ editions — 
and you will be billed only $1 (plus a 
small shipping charge). Thereafter, 
you will receive regularly the Club’s 
Bulletin, which describes forthcoming 
selections for members. 

If not delighted with your 2 intro- 
ductory books, return them in 7 days 
and your membership will be can- 
celled. American Garden Guild Book 
Club, Garden City, New York. 


All About African Vio- 
lets. Montague Free. 
Soils, propagation, pot- 
ting. and general care 
of Saintpaulias. 
pictures, 36 in color. 


147 


Gardening the Easy Way 
- . ffek. Com- 
lete guide to a beau- 
Bra easy-to-manage 
garden for owners of 
new or old homes. 


The Driftwood Book — 
Mary E. Thompson. 
New! Decorate your 
home with eye-catch- 
ing arrangements of 
driftwood. 128 photos. 


The Rockwells’ Complete 
Book of Roses. The up- 
to-date authority on 
roses of every type. 
140 illustrations, 34 in 
natural color. 


Plant Pruning in Pic- 
tures — Montague Free. 
Nearly 400 explicit pic- 
tures and clear text 
describe the art of 
correct pruning. 


Songbirds in Your Gar- 
den. John K. Terres. 
How to attract dozens 
of species to any gar- 
den! Helpful hints on 
care, feeding, etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB 


Dept. 


(C0 10,000 Garden Questions (29) 


CD Best-Loved Trees of 
America (34) 


(C0 Gardening the Easy Way (35) 
(Cl The Rockwells’ Complete Book 


of Roses (58) 


C Plant Pruning in Pictures (59) 
(C) All About House Plants (200) 
( Contemporary Perennials (204) 


I-FL-9, Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me as a member. Send me at once, the two books 
checked below—and bill me ONLY $1 FOR BOTH, plus shipping. 


C0 Complete Book of Lilies (208) 
(All About African Violets (214) 
(CO Greenhouse Gardening As 

A Hobby (215) 
(C0 Songbirds in Your Garden (218) 
C Plant Propagation in Pictures (220) 
C1 The Driftwood Book (223) 
C1 Your Garden Soil (225) 


Also send me my first issue of the Garden Bulletin, telling me 
about the new forthcoming Club selections. I will notify you in 
advance if I do not wish the following month’s selection. I am not 
obligated to accept more than 4 books in 24 months of membership. 
I pay nothing except the special member’s price of each selection 
I accept (plus a small shipping charge) — and with every fourth 


selection, I may select a FREE Bonus Book. 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, return both 
books in 7 days and membership will be cancelled. 


Canada. Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
Offer good in Continental U.S. and Canada only. 


Greenhouse Gardening 
As A Hobby. James U. 
Crockett. Enjoy gar- 
dening all year round 
by building your own 
greenhouse. 44 photos. 


10,000 Garden Questions. 
New edition! 2 vols. 20 
experts answer — 
questions about flow- 
ers, lawns, soils, etc. 
1,390 pages, 400 illus. 


SS SS SS | 


Zone... . State 
1-H-40 |f 
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Flower ena Garden 


FOR MID-AMERICA 


SEPTEMBER, 1961 


THINK BIG WITH BULBS 


14 
16 
19 
25 
28 
30 


F&G Suggests These New Bulbs 


VOL. 5, NO. 9 


Planting Bulbs in Your Garden— Bernice Brilmayer 
Enchantment Comes from the Planting of Even One Small Bulb—Fred Nisbet 


Wee Bulbs—M. M. Graff 


How To Hurry Spring-Flowering Bulbs—Maud R. Jacobs 
Preview Spring: Plant the Little Bulbs Indoors—Robert C. Baur 


GARDENING IN GENERAL 


12 
15 
27 
33 
40 
41 
42 
43 
ae 
46 
47 
52 


In the Fall, Make Your Appointment with Spring—Virginia Pennington 
Two Native Eupatoriums for Cultivated Gardens—R. R. Thomasson 


F&G Suggests These New Roses 


Christmas Cactus: How To Make Yours Bloom—Rose Ross 
Go Tropical—Grow Bananas—Kitty M. Simpson 


Aphelandras—Vera Dillard 
Sacred Lily of India—Selma Loving 


Lady of the Night—Barbara B. Brown 


Wintering Amaryllis in Northern Gardens—Leonard E. Lindsted 


Chinese Chestnuts—Clarice Hickox 
American Chestnuts—Clarice Hickox 


Planting Clematis in Autumn—Robert Brilmayer 


REGULAR FEATURES 
All Around Mid-America 


East—Victor H. Ries 
West—Leonard A. Yager 


Mid-South—Minnie Hall Brown 
Heartland—Stanley R. McLane 


North—Robert A. Phillips 
6 Southwest—Robert H. Rucker 
The Forum—C. L. Quear 
Gardening with Books 


Flower Arrangement of the Month: 


Arrange September Flowers for 


a Winter Bouquet—Mrs. Louis H. Amer 
In House and Greenhouse: Try Something You’ve Never Grown Before 


—Elvin McDonald 


The Beginning Gardener: Planting in Autumn—Olga Rolf Tiemann 

Garden Club Talk: Garden Clubs That Grow Money—Peggie Schulz 

Basic Botany for Gardeners: The Story of Trace Elements—John Baumgardt 
Plant Disease Clinic—Malcolm C. Shurtleff 

In Our Own Back Yard 


PHOTO CREDITS 


12, 13—Bernice Brilmayer 

14—George Park Seed Co. 

16—Bulb Growers of Holland 

17—Paul Genereux 

18—Bulb Growers of Holland 

19—M. M. Graff 

20, 21—Bulb Growers of Holland 

22—left and right, W. Atlee Burpee 
Co.; center, Bulb Growers of Hol- 
land 

23—left and center, Bulb Growers of 
Holland; right, Eleanor Schrawder 

25—M. M. Graff 

26—Bulb Growers of Holland 

28—Schrawder 


30, 31—Robert Baur 

32—Carpenter 

33—Rose Ross 

40—left, Dick Sparke; Kitty 
Simpson 

41—ieft, Vera Dillard; right, Katherine 
Walker 

42—Dillard 

43—Am. Orchid Society 

44—Leonard Lindsted 

45—Armyn Spies 

46—Clarice Hickox 

49, 50—Olga Rolf Tiemann 

52—Roche Photography 

58—Malcolm Shurtleff 


right, 


THE COVER. Kaufmanniana hy- 
brid tulips and blue Scilla 
sibirica thrust their glowing 
flowers out of this rock garden 
scene, photographed in early 
spring by Jeannette Grossman. 
These tulips come from a re- 
markable group of hybrids of 
recent introduction. They flower 
earlier than most other tulips 
and thrive in the rock garden, 
informal border, or other places 
where they can be left to grow 
undisturbed. Scilla sibirica 
represents a group of early- 
flowering bulbs that will create 
a beautiful drift of color wher- 
ever they are planted. 


ee i : Sea eee 
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PEONIES 
from the Wilds of Missouri 


- « « the Perfect Perennial! 
Pretty In Bloom and Out, Hardy 
Long-Lived and Easy to Care For! 


Plan your garden to be practical as well as pretty 
and you'll plant plenty of Peonies, the perfect peren- 
nial. They mix well with other plants, are easy to 
keep in fine condition and so disease resistant 

and hardy they never need replacing. For abundant 
blossoms next Spring and every year thereafter 

- » » Order finest quality “Wild” Peonies now. 


Don’t Miss This Beautiful 
“COLORBURST” Collection 


DAYLILIES 


Spruce up your perennials in border, 

foundation or bed plantings — on a 

sunny terrace or a shaded bank. 

Order this collection of top varieties, 

watch your garden burst into color 

year after year. 

O oa CHARM, ML A lovely, 
bright. vibrant rose-red 

(© CANYON BUTTERFLY, ML Mass 
color is golden brown. Yellow 


Compare These 
PEONY ROOTS 


SAVE 3 


ON THESE BEAUTIFUL 
VARIETIES IN OUR 


.$ 1.00 


an aeeeeeiann * apeel see ane 


— oe 


COLLECTION 


Here’s a real opportunity to select your own favorites from 
some of the all time great varieties ... and at a saving! 


ORDER NOW — Make Selection — Then Deduct 1/3 


DA. B. FRRLIR, L D VF 

A lovely blush-white... 
CANN COUSINS, L D F Large. 

full prize-winning white .. 7.50 
OO AUTEN’S PRIDE, L D MH RF 

Light pink with lavender shades... 2.00 
O BARONESS SCHROEDER, L D F 

White with pink tints 1.00 
O BIG BEN, E DT Pa dark red 2.50 
(DORIS COOPER, T VF 

Very light pink 5.00 
OODR. J. H. NEELEY, M D F 

White with a biush tint... 1.50 
O EDULIS SUPERBA, E D VF 

Bright pink: good grower... . 1.00 
O ELSA SASS, y 

Lovely white: a prize-winner. 2.50 
OFESTIVA MAXIMA, 

The old reliable white .. 1.00 
O FRANCES WILLARD LM D 

Large white touched carmine. 2.00 
O GEO. W. PEYTON, LM D 

An impressive white... mn Cle 
CHANSINA BRAND, L D FA 

lovely, glistening flesh-pink...... 1.50 
CWANS P. SASS, L D Blush-white. 

suffused shell-pink 2.00 
CO HIGHLIGHT, LM D A new dark red iz 
OO KANSAS, E D Bright red 4.00 
COKELWAY’S GLORIOUS, EM D RF 

White with a creamy diffusion... 2.00 
OLA LORRAINE, M D Free 

blooming with white, strong stems 2.00 
OULLIAN WILD, L D aanety 

white tinted flesh. piak.................. 1.50 
CD LONGFELLOW, M D Bright 

crimson .. 1.50 
OOMARILLA BEAUTY, LM D 

Large blush-white 1.50 
O MARTHA BULLOCH, M D F One ‘of 

the greatest of all pink peonies.. 1.50 
O MARY AUTEN, L D F Flesh-white 2.00 
O MARY E. NICHOLLS, LM D 

An excellent large white... 2.00 


All above varieties appeared on the 
last American Peony Society Popu- 
larity Poll. 


(Any $12 worth, only $8; any 
$15 worth, only $10, etc.) 


(1 MATILDA LEWIS, M D T 
Dark maroon _... seattle 
(0 MINUET, LM D Large, 
very light —_ stiff stems... 
CO MISCHIEF, L S Fine pink 
0 MONS-JULES ELIE, EM D Very 
large bomb; light rose-pink 1.00 
CO MRS. J. V. EDLUND, L D F Large 
pure white. perfect form 2.00 
© MYRTLE GENTRY, L D VF 
Beautiful light pink; fades white 1.50 
(1 NANCY NICHOLLS, LM D White 
with pink suffusion ons Ge 
(C0 NICK SHAYLOR, L D Blush or 
light pink: ribbon winner 2.00 
C1 PRAIRIE AFIRE, M J F Deep pink 
guards with brilliant red petaloids 2.00 
(1 REINE HORTENSE, M D T VF 
Very large hydrangea-pink wee BD 
CO RICHARD CARVEL, E DT VF_ 
Large brilliant crimson a 
(0 SARAH BERNHARDT, LM D 
Lovely rose-pink __... 1.00 
© SEA SHELL, M 10” bright pink 
single; blue ribbon winner... .. 2.00 
- 1.50 
1.00 
.. 1.00 
2.00 


~ 1.50 


© SHAWNEE CHIEF, M D 
Dark. brilliant red... ; ae 
(C SOLANGE, L D Creamy white 
©) SOUVENIR DE LOUIS wrest. 
M D F Dark rose-pink... ote 
© TEMPEST, LM SD T 
Brilliant clear dark red 
(0 THE MIGHTY MO, M D Rich 
velvety red. Featured in Life 
Magazine Sept. 28, 1959...... 
© VICTORY, LM D Pure white 
© WALTER FAXON, M D An 
outstanding shade of pink... 


- 1.50 
2.00 


1.00 


ANY $7 50 worTH 


Labeled and Ppd. 
in the 48 states 


only $ 5 


Plus 35c packing & handling 


THIS is a ‘‘Wild’’ peony 
root, well formed. with 
sturdy 3- to 5-eye divisions, 
ready to produce healthy 
plants with least amount of 
care. 


THIS peony root is unaccept- 
able for shipment by 
standards; it would demand 
far more care to grow and 
bloom. 


Order Now °* Fall Planting 


Add 35c¢ to each order to 
cover packing & handling. 

Minimum order is $5.00 plus 
35c ($5.35 total). 

Outside 48 states: add extra 
50c postage each order 
(85c total). 

Send check or money order 
not cash, No C.O.D.’s, pls. 

We substitute equal or 
greater value if second 
choice not given. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 
raccept- E—early; EM—early midseason; F—fragrant; 
Wild J—Japanese; LM— late-midseason; 
M—midseason; 
SD—semi-double; T—tall; VF—very fragrant. 


throat, spanish orange & purple- 
madder in segments 

(2 CHINA LADY, ML Medium to light 
pink blend deepening near the 
throat; sun resistant sey 

0 CIBOLA, M Large, well formed 
flowers. Spanish yellow, an unusual 
shade aeenerns towards the 
melons. One of the very best 

(1 CRIMSON GLORY, EM Beautiful 
rich red; unusually long blooming 
season 

C0 FRENCH LADY, ML Slightly ruffled, 
diamond-dusted lemon-yellow. 
ears texture. heavy substance.. 

CO HOLIDAY MOOD, ML A light 
medium red blend. Broad, ruffled 
segments. Sun resistant... 


(Catalog Value) $10.00 


DAYLILIES, finest quality sh 
plants, labeled for 


L—late; | 
Re—reblooming; 


D—double; 


S—short; 


SEND 50c for this beautiful 68 page 


COLOR 
CATALOG 


Peonies °* Iris * Daylilies F 
Over a thousand varie- 
ties; all famous ‘““Wild”’ 
quality and fully de- 
scribed. Many bargain 
offers included! FREE 
ONLY WITH ORDER! 


FULL PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS WITH EVERY ORDER! 
| le 


CL DEPT. GX.91, Mell MISSOURI 


( Send me the Peonies checked above in your 
Collection, with free catalog. 


OI enclose $5 for ‘“‘Colorburst’”’ 


Add 35c for packing and 
OI enclose 50c for 68-page 


A NOTE TO THE SOUTH: Peonies thrive in all but Florida, a 
Hawaii and Gulf Coast area, where climate is too warm for them. J 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


September, 1961 


»—> I 


“Pick a Bouquet” 
I enclose $ 


color catalog only. 


Daylily Collection, free niet, 
handling, 85c if outside the 48 states. 


Ce NC. 
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SPRAY ORCHIDS IN BUD 


Beautiful fall-blooming Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis plants with spikes. 
Light & dark lavender flowers 
Free growing instructions. Sent properly potted and ready 
to bloom for you. Flowers last several weeks. 
Shipped only Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 
(Regular price $8.95 each) From this ad: 
1 plant, either variety $7.95 postpaid 
2 plants, 1 of each, $14.95 vostpaid. (Value $18.90) 
Catalog of orchids and tropical foliage 25c 
ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 
P.O. Box 537-FGS Boynton Beach, Florida 


P--O--O--O--O--O~ O--D--O--O+-B--O--O--O--B--O--O--O> 


HARDY PERENNIAL SPECIAL 


Grown in 2% in. pots — sent postpaid. 
Painted Daisy White, Red 


Shasta Daisy Large White 
Dianthus Heddwigi Hybrid Dbl. Red, Dbl. White 


Any three for only $1.25 — or six for $2.25. 
GERMANTOWN, WISCONSIN 


O--O--D--O--O--O-- OOOO 


Red Emperor 
y | A y 


WARNEKE’S 


2--@--@--@--@--@--@- 


v7 TULIP. 


TIM 
“World’s LARGEST Tulip” 


PLUS 4 OTHER COLORS 


5 LARGE 25° 


BULBS 


RED 
YELLOW 
BLUE 
PINK 


TLC LUE) 
THIS SIZE 


(OFFER LIMITED—-ONE TO A FAMILY) 


A huge Red Emperor with the brightest red 
you can imagine plus an outstanding Rainbow 
Collection of 5 brilliant Colors. Red Emperor 
is often well over 4 inches tall—8 inches 
across when wide open. Send for your col- 
lection today. Will be shipped at proper 
planting time. 


FREE: Full-color Fall Planting Guide illustrat- 
* ing many beautiful tulips and other 
Spring-flowering bulbs; roses, 
house plants. Write to: 


perennials and 


1302 ELM ST. 


EARL MAY SEED CO. sHENANDOAH, IOWA | 








ALL AROUND MID-AMERICA 


EARLY THIS MONTH sow seeds of such 
hardy annuals as larkspur, nigella, corn- 


| flower and Shirley poppy. 


@ Salvage volunteer seedlings of hardy 
flowers and put in a frame or nursery bed. 
@ Buy seedlings of pansies and put in 


| cold frame. 


e@ If primrose foliage is brown from red 
spider mite, water with a poisonous chem- 
ical such as Systox. Wear rubber gloves, 
long trousers. It is taken up by the plant 
and in that way kills the pests. Do not get 
it on vegetables or yourself. 

@ Plant broadleaf evergreens and 
azaleas. There are plenty of azaleas hardy 
in our locality. Royal, Korean, Chinese, 
Ghent hybrids, mucronulatum and arbor- 
escens are all ironclad if you keep the soil 
properly acidified. 

@ Now is a good time to start ground 
covers both in the sun and in shade of 
trees and shrubs. The better you prepare 
the soil the faster they will grow and cover 
bare spots. 

@ Hardy flowers may be set out any 
time this month but be sure to mulch them 
well over winter. Spring flowering bulbs 
seldom need mulching in this area unless 
planted after Thanksgiving. 

@ Sow or pill bugs can be kept under con- 
trol by dusting or spraying with chlordane. 

e@ If in doubt about any plant pest or 
the name of a plant, send a specimen to 
your county agricultural agent or the flori- 
cultural specialist at your state agricultural 
college. Press plant specimens between 
newspapers for a few days to remove ex- 
cess moisture. 


_ LEONARD A. YAGER 


Repucinc the water supply during the 
rest of the growing season will encourage 
maturity of woody and herbaceous peren- 
nial plants. Those that receive too much 
water and nitrogen fertilizer now will go 
into the winter immature—too soft to 
withstand severe weather. 

® Most pruning of woody plants should 
be left till spring. Old raspberry canes 
that have fruited this summer can be 


pruned now. Canes are biennial and die 
after fruiting. 

e@ Transplant peonies now. Established 
plants can be separated into divisions cop. 
taining three to five eyes or buds. Plant 
so the buds are no deeper than two inches 
below the ground surface. Failure to bloom 
is caused often by planting too deeply, 

@ This is the time to transplant lily 
bulbs. True lily bulbs are tender structures 
that do not stand drying out. If buying 
bulbs from a nursery or store, see that 
they are firm and fresh looking. Bulbs 
should be well packed in a damp, pro. 
tective medium. Plant without delay. 

@ Pruning trees in the fall is not recom. 
mended since it leaves open wounds that 
do not heal until spring. Severe winter 
temperatures cause injury and drying to 
the cambium tissue that is responsible for 
wound healing. In many cases the winter 
damage to the cambium is so severe that 
such wounds never heal over. 

@ Don’t mulch strawberries until after 
several light frosts occur. Covering too 
early accomplishes nothing and may ac. 
tually subject the plants to more severe 
winter injury than if they were not covered 
at all. 

@ Don’t burn leaves. Place them ina 
compost pile so they can later be returned 
to the soil as valuable organic matter. 
Plants pulled out of the garden also make 
useful compost material. 


SEPTEMBER’S SONG—a medley of chil- 
dren’s laughter, the sound of school bells 
and wild weather warnings. We do 
not always have the warnings, but should 
they come, we must take care of our 
plants. Hurricanes badly damage our tall 
dahlias, candlestick trees (Cassia alata) 
and jerusalem artichokes (Helianthus 
tuberosus); protect by tying them to 4 
firm stake at about eight-inch intervals 
from the ground to the tip. 

@ Give your lawn a good feeding, and 
if rains do not come, water well. 

@ In weeding, you will find many small 
volunteers around zinnias, marigolds, bal- 
sam and sweet alyssum. If the mother 
plant is spent, remove it and give the 
seedlings room to grow and flower before 
frost. Leave them thicker than in the 
spring, for they do not have as much time 
to grow. 

@ Many seeds should be planted this 
month so they will become well established 
and hardened before winter. Among those 
to be planted are Phlox drummondi, pop 
pies (both perennial and annual), snap 
dragons, cornflowers, candytuft, blanket 
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flowers, English and Shasta daisies, 
hollyhocks, pansies and violas. In the lower 
South, make plantings of sweet peas for 
winter brightness. Poppies and larkspur 
do not transplant easily, so plant where 
they are to grow and thin when they have 
become well established. Pansies and violas 
are so easily transplanted that I sow mine 
thickly in a small bed which is protected 
from the midday sun, perhaps shaded by 
a row of annuals that are soon to be re- 
moved, giving the plants full sun later. 
When they have four true leaves I trans- 
plant to a rich bed and keep them fed 
and watered. They bloom by Christmas. 

eSnip off the old heads of seeds that 
have matured on perennial phlox. You 
will receive nice dividends in the form of 
litle heads of blooms which grow along 
the stems. 

@ Take up tender plants which you wish 
to save through the winter. They can be 
kept in a sunny window in the house. 
Plant them in pots and leave outdoors in 
the shade until cold weather threatens. 
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FOR THE 
| MID-AMERICA 





BY 

STANLEY R. McLANE e@ MISSOURI 
Beka eres 
mer season and elates our gardening enthu- 
siasm with cooling refreshing showers. 

@ Continue to mow bluegrass lawns 
about three inches high as often as there is 
anything to cut. 

e Fall is the proper season to fertilize 
bluegrass lawns. For the average lawn, an 
application of one pound of nitrogen per 
1000 square feet of lawn area is sufficient, 
but more is usually needed on poor soils. 
Ten to 20 pounds of a 10-6-4 fertilizer to 
1000 square feet is appropriate. Follow the 
rates of fertilizer application as recom- 
mended by the manufacturer, since there 
are so many different concentrations and 
formulations that no set rule applies to the 
use of all of them. 

® Prune deciduous trees before the 
leaves fall as now is an opportune time to 
determine weak and dead branches from 
healthy ones. 

® Keep cultivating in the flower and 
vegetable gardens. Crabgrass and foxtail 
will try their best to take over these areas 
unless they are punished unmercifully. 

® Continue to water trees which were 
transplanted in the spring. Dry September 
days with low humidity make watering 
necessary if trees and shrubs are to enter 
winter with a strong constitution. 

® Many hardy perennials may be planted 
now. Order peonies. This is a good time to 
divide and replant hardy phlox, iris and 
hemerocallis (daylilies). 

® Keep roses protected against mildew 
and blackspot. They should produce a fine 
display of blooms before frost. 

® Since early spring flowering shrubs 
have already formed their flowering buds, 

(Please turn page §) 
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(Specify color desired). 


Order “Offer No. 19”, 


Christmas Cactus 


HOUSE PLANTS 
SPECIAL OFFER ONLY 





Beautiful fragrant 
followed by 
edible fruit. 





mer. 


Order 


PLANT 


large, 
Get this 


10”. 


IMPORTED DARWIN 


TULIPS 
50 for $325 


25 for $1.75 


These large sized Dutch 
Bulbs are of the long, state- 
ly stemmed variety. They 
will bloom the first season. 
Choice of colors: Red, Yel- 
low, Lavender, Purple Pink, 
White, or Mixed Colors. 
25 for $1.75; 
$3.25; 100 for $6.00 Postpaid. No C.O.D. please. 


Have an abundance of gor- 
geous red blooms indoors from 
Christmas to Easter. 
outside all spring and sum- 
Blooms almost contin- 
uously. Ideal year ’round 
plant. Beautiful foliage. 
Hardy, easy to grow. 

Special offer only $1.25 ea.; 
2 for $2.25; 4 for $4. Post- 
paid. No C.O.D. please. 
“Offer No. 40”. 


ON PLANTS 


Each $1.00 


2 for $185 


DWARF EVER-BEARING 
HOUSE PLANT 


Unique pot plant, grows 
real edible fruit. Lovely, 
Fragrant, waxy white flow- 
ers, followed by large juicy 
lemons. Supply limited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Each $1.00, 2 for $1.85 postpaid. No. C.O.D. 
please. Order “Offer No. 12”. 


| THESE OFFERS CANNOT BE BROKEN OR SUBSTITUTED 


blooms 
tasty, | 


out- 


standing novelty today. 
Each $1.00, 2 for $ 


Order “Offer No. 13”. 


1.85 ! 


postpaid. NO C.O.D. PLEASE. 


OFFER NO. 18 


for 5] 75 


NO C.O.D. PLEASE. 


1 LEMON PLANT ! 
1 ORANGE PLANT 
$2.00 i 

Value 
i 
i 


‘A OUTSTANDING 
ot | FALL SPECIALS 


Rockford, Illinois 
LARGE CUSHION 


MUMS 


BLOOM THIS YEAR! 


A for $190 


9 for $2.00, one extra Red 


One Each —Red, Yellow, Bronze, 
White. Each separately labeled. 
Have hundreds of gorgeous blooms year after 
year on hardy plants 2 ft. high, 3 ft. across. Bloom 
the first year. $1.00 for 4, $2.00 for 9, one extra 
red, postpaid. No C.O.D. please. Satisfaction guar- 


UML LAA 
BEAUTIFUL 


DELPHINIUM 


PLANTS — $2.50 VALUE 


4 for $100 


2 Dark Blue and 2 Light Blue, well 
developed, nicely rooted. Will add 
beauty and dignity to your perennial 
garden. The nation’s favorite Hardy 
Perennial. Grow more beautiful each 
season. Supply limited. $1.00 for 4, 
$1.75 for 8, postpaid. No C.O.D. 
please. Order “Offer No. 39”. 





GIANT MIXED 


HYACINTHS 
5 for $190 


Enjoy these beautiful flowers in 
your own garden. Mixed colors 
—pinks, blues, whites, reds and 
yellows. Only 5 for $1.00, 10 
for $1.75 postpaid. No C.O.D, 
please. Order “‘Offer No. 41”. 


CARNATION 
PLANTS 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


4 for $4 00 


Easy to grow loads of big 
blooms. Ideal for cut flowers. 
One each—Red, Pink, Yellow, 
White — all separately labeled. 
4 for $1.00 — 8 for $1.75. Postpaid. No C.O.D. 
please. Order “Offer No. 34”. 


PHLOX 


50 for 





Thrives STRONG, HARDY 


PERENNIAL PLANTS 


3 tor $4 °° 
6 for $1.75 

Will bloom in your garden 
for years. One each — Red, 
Purple and Pink. Separate- 
ly labeled. Send only $1 for 
3, $1.75 for.6 — sent post- 
paid. No C.O.D. please. 
Order “Offer No. 24’, 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


D>. only $4 °° 


Newest introduction... ‘*Dou- 
ble Neptune’”’. 214” deep blue 
flowers. Limited Supply. Sent 
postpaid, only $1.00 each. 
No C.O.D. please. Don’t de- 
lay. Order “Offer No. 17’, 
















A new, different type. Numerous combined colors. Large pack- 
et and Big New Color Catalog FREE with 3 or more Offers. 


C) 
Offer 


da 
a news PS oh 2 «MS SS 2S 
R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman 
DEPT. 205, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Pe ‘CF; Eb O 
Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer 


Gentlemen: 


Please send Offers checked. Enclosed find $————_— 
NO C.O.D. PLEASE. 


OO —————— 
ADDRESS—__$_$_ _ $_ $$ $$  ______.__._._...__.___._._ 


cITY— STATE 


Add 25¢ for packing and handling on one offer. Add 35c 
for 2 or more offers. 
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Peaceport 


The first sport of Peace — — 
Peace quality in growth and foliage, 
plus a new and beautiful shade of 
salmon pink. 


$3 each ®@ 3 for $7.95 
Handling & Postage 50c per order. 


Be the first in your locality to present this 
beautiful new rose. 


MELVIN E. WYANT 


ROSE SPECIALIST, INC. 
208 Johnny Cake Ridge, Mentor, Ohio 
Fall Folder Free on Request 


Compost Fertilizer! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer, 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from waste, 
leaves, garbage, etc. (reduces garbage without 
odor) . . . Activates, conditions, and sweetens 
soils . . . many other uses. Organic. Bacterial. 
Odorless. 425-lb. size, 89-2476, $1.39, 1400-Ib. 
size, 89-2477, $2.95, 2-ton size, 89-2478, $7.95. 
All postpaid East of the Rockies. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Catalogs; Stores 


The 
aristocrat 
of 
greenhouses 


€ zuyrected. 


GREENHOUSES 


© Redwood © Aluminum 
Choose from a variety of price ranges and styles 
STILL HOLDING THE 1958 PRICE LINE 
Write for free catalogue 


TEXAS GREENHOUSE COMPANY 


1510 W. Rosedale Fort Worth, Texas 


Write oe ; for your 
FREE 1961 
FALL CATALOG 


Alse including African Violets and other 
beautiful house plants. Indoor garden- 
ing can be doubly interesting! 
WILSON BROS. }:°..25%,2° 

* Roachdale, Ind. 


ae 


When ordering by mail please be 
sure to print your name and address 
clearly, enclose the proper amount 
and allow ample time for delivery. 


pruning them should be delayed until next 
year after they have finished blooming. 

@ Privet and euonymus hedges should 
have their final clipping soon. Too late 
pruning may stimulate the production of 
tender growth which may be a victim of 
winter’s blast. 


OR THE 
AMERICA 


> f\ 


ROBERT A. PHILLIPS @ MINNESOTA 


& aoe 
ee 


ic a aOR AOS 


ALTHOUGH there may be many warm, 
sunny days before cold weather comes, little 
touches of frost may occur during the 
month, especially in the far North. 

@ Bring in house plants that have been 
spending the summer outdoors. First, ex- 
amine the foliage for signs of insects. If 
aphids are present on the leaves, they should 
be eliminated before the plants are brought 
in. Use malathion or any other aphid spray. 
You might also give the plants a shower to 
clean the foliage while they are still out- 
doors and sprinkle DDT dust on the sur- 
face of the soil to kill soil pests. 

@ Early harvesting of tender summer 
flowering bulbs, such as tuberous begonias, 
callas, caladiums, oxalis and Peruvian daf- 
fodils, is necessary where frosts can be ex- 
pected during the month. These plants 
should not be subjected to cold that dam- 
ages or kills their tops because the food in 
the leaves and stems will be translocated 
to the bulb or tuber after the plant is dug 
and brought indoors. The top should be 
allowed to turn yellow and then brown and 
dry before removing. Don’t dig the plants 
when the tops are wet from heavy dew or 
rain because this encourages diseases. Dry 
tops will not rot and get diseased if placed 
in a frost-free, airy place. 

@ In recent years many people have pur- 
chased garden chrysanthemums in the fall 
as clumps or as potted plants in bloom or 
ready to bloom. This is a good way to ob- 
tain this floriferous garden plant and fall 
purchases are very satisfactory. However, 
in the mid-North and far North the fall- 
planted mums generally do not survive the 
winter in the garden. If they are fall- 
planted, they should be dug up after frosts 
bring a complete end to the gardening sea- 
son, and put in cold frames or a temporary 
frame made to contain the- plants for the 
winter. A deep covering of leaves and hay 
placed after freezing weather and an all- 
over covering of waterproof paper will as- 
sure good winter protection. This is done 
also for mums planted in spring because 
this plant is not a reliably hardy perennial 
in the North. Get acquainted with the 
varieties of garden mums that flower early. 
Get only varieties that will be in flower in 
September and October. 

e@ Fall planting of the spring and early 
summer flowering perennials should be 
done during this month in order to give 
roots enough time to get re-established be- 
fore winter arrives. 


ROBERT H. RUCKER @ OKLAHOMA 


TuHeE success of the spring garden de 
pends a great deal on what is planned 
for it now. Shorter days and cooler nights 
forewarn that winter is headed our way 
and activities begin in order to have the 
garden ready. 

e First plantings of spring-flowering 
bulbs may be made now. Add some new 
bulbs each fall to assure quality blooms 
each spring. Even though they may bloom 
the second and third year, these are always 
smaller. It is wise to establish more areas 
each year of naturalized bulbs. Daffodils 
are especially satisfactory. Also, crocuses, 
chionodoxas, eranthis, grape hyacinths and 
some of the species tulips naturalize éf- 
fectively. Because these bulbs need not be 
disturbed for years, soil preparations should 
be thorough. Naturalizing is effected by 
planting in drifts. Broadcast the bulbs much 
as you would sow seed and plant the bulbs 
where they fall. All tulips do well in our 
area; plant a few each year. 

e@ Lilies may be planted now, and on 
through October. Lift, divide and replant 
old clumps that have become crowded. 
Select locations for these carefully to pro- 
vide protection from the winds and direct 
sun on the soil where they are planted. 
It is a good idea here to locate lilies near 
the back part of the beds. 

@ Peonies also are planted this month. 
Select plump, healthy divisions and _ plant 
in well-prepared soil. They are heavy 
feeders, but fertilizer should not be in di- 
rect contact with the roots. Well-rotted 
manure mixed deeply into the soil is good. 
In planting, be careful to plant the eyes 
or sprouts so that they will be not more 
than one inch below the soil surface. 
Peonies prefer a slightly alkaline soil. 

e@ The fall clean-up of garden debris 
begins in September and the litter should 
be returned to the compost pile. There 
should be no place for insects or disease 
spores to spend the winter months in semi- 
protection of garden litter. Practice good 
garden sanitation coupled with a program 
of spraying and dusting and your garden 
will have fewer bugs next spring. 

e Lift, cure and store such summer bulbs 
as freesias, gladiolus, caladiums, tigridias 
and callas. Divide and reset daylilies. Re 
plant at least three divisions per setting. 
Any corrective lawn work should be 
finished during September in order for the 
surface to be stabilized before freezing 
weather occurs. 

@ Roses should send out new growth for 
a fall crop of blooms. Continue the pro 
gram of spraying or dusting to control 
pests. Water thoroughly and frequently. 
Provide light feeding early in the month. 
Keep water off the foliage and do not 
water in late afternoon. ¢ 
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Japanese Flowering 
Cherry 


(Prunus subhirtella) (V) 
OFFER NO. 4 


One of the earliest 
oriental cherries to 
bloom and one of the 
most floriferous as 
well. A delightful 
small tree (growing 
to 30 ft.) with light 
pink flowers. 1%” in 
diameter. Lacy foli- 
age. Hardiest of the 
flowering cherries. 


Hardy, Well Rooted, Field Grown Plants twotothree $4O 


EVERGREENS, HEDGING, SHRUBS, VINES, TREES 


White Clump Birch 


(Betula pendula) (|) 
OFFER NO. 1 


The beautiful Paperbark (or 
Canoe) Birch. Most handsome 
of ornamental trees. Year- 
round charmer with shimmer- 
ing foliage turning torch- 
yellow in autumn. Outer bark 
soon exfoliates to reveal snowy 
underbark. Grows with great 
rapidity even in poor, dry, 
rocky or clay soils. Plant 3 
together for clump effect. 


Sturdy Nursery- $ 00 
Grown Sdigs., 12-18” Postpaid 


Mony rare, unusual and sought after varieties in 
strong nursery-grown seedlings and transplants 
that cost you pennies instead of dollars and grow 
into landscape specimens in a hurry. All are 
fresh-dug from our own nursery farm and shipped 
fo you as soon as dormant. You gain a half 
year's growth by fall planting! 


COLORFUL AND UNUSUAL FLOWERING 


AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


All strong seedlings or transplants 12-24”, 


according to p variety 

Dwarf Scarlet Maple (1).. ecceqsesecsssesso DS OOP 
(Acer ginnala) 

» Northern Mimosa or Silk Tree -. 3 for 
(Albizzia_julibrissin) 
italian Alder ( . 3 for 
(Alnus cordata) 

| Northern Redbud (V)... 3 for 
(Cercis canadensis) 

. Dwarf Redbud (H) 3 for 
(Cercis chinensis) 
Flowering Dogwood (H)..................-...... 3 for 
(Cornus florida) 

. Washington Scariet-berry Hawthorne (V) 3 for 
(Crataegus cordata) 


1.00 
a 
i 
1 
i 
1 
1 
English Hawthorne (V) 3 for 1. 
i 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 


(Crataegus oxycantha) 
Russian Olive or Silver Tree (1).. ee 3 for 
(Eleagnus nen 
Biue Ash (V).. ecccevessee: ~~ 3 for 
(Fraxinus excelsior) 
Japanese Raisin Tree (H) - 3 for 
(Hovenia dulcis) 
» Golden-rain Tree (H).. -- 3 for 
(Koelreuteria paniculata) 
Golden-Chain Tree (V).. 
(laburnum anagyroides) 
» Japanese Larch (V). 
(Larix leptolepis) 
Redbud Flowering Crab (H) 
(Malus zumi) 
Japanese Flowering Apricot (H) 
(Prunus ansu) 


SHADE, LAWN & STREET TREES OF MERI 


Sturdy seedlings and transplants that 


grow into priceless specimens in a hurry 
Silver Maple (V) 

(Acer saccharinum) 

Sugar Maple (V) 

(Acer saccharum) 

Tree of Heaven (V) 

(Ailanthus altissima) 

European Beech (V).. 

(Fagus sylvatica) 

Ginkgo or Maidenhair Tree (V 
(Ginkgo biloba) 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

.00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

T 


(Taxus hattieldi) (V) 
OFFER NO. 2 


Our choice of the upright 
growing yews. Similar to 
Hick’s yew but fuller and 
stronger in growth. Use at 
corner, doorstep or else where 
height is desired. For hedg- 
ing, this variety is unsur- 
passed. These are strong, 
hardy transplants . . . full 9” 
to 12” high! 


Foot Tree pe 


Red Maple (Acer rubrum) (V) 


OFFER NO. 3 


A fast growing shade tree 
of superior quality that 
rapidly becomes a priceless 
specimen In spring it dis- 
plays brilliant red flowers 
before leaves appear In 
autumn foliage turns a bril- 
liant scarlet, making the 
entire tree a glowing torch 
of color. Red Maple is a 
neat, clean shade tree that 
is strong and durable to 
insure many years of cool 
enjoyable shade 


Yinchto12inch SEOO is-inchteo $400 


Transplants 


Thorniess Locust (V).. 
(Gleditsia tria. inermis) 
Northern Sweet Gum (H) 
(Liquidambhar styraciflua) 
Tulip Tree (H) 
(Liriodendron tulipife 
Amur Cork Tree (V).... 
(Phellodendron amurense 
worthern Red Oak (V) 
uercus borealis maxima) 
Pin Oak 
(Quercus palustris) 
Golden Weeping Willow (V)... 
(Salix babylonica) 


Postpaid 24-inch trees Postpaid 


FALL PLANTING IDEAL 


Fall-set plants commonly outgrow spring plantings 
50% the first season as roots are never dormant and 
grow whenever soil temperatures permit. Be sure to 
water plantings thoroughly and to muich heavily 
before onset of winter. 


VINES AND GROUND COVERS 


53. Chinese Bittersweet (V).... 1.00 
(Celastris orbiculata) 
54. Wall's Evergreen Honeysuckle (V) 1.00 


BETTER FLOWERING SHRUBS ss. (Lonicera japonica halliana) 


Boston ivy (V).......... ecencusesscesssze 1.00 


Nursery field grown, 12-18" (Parthenocissus tricuspidata) 


56. Heavenly-Biuve 4 1.00 


Dwarf Japanese Fiowering Quince (V).... 3 for 1. (Vinca or Myrtle) 


(Chaenomeles japonica pyemeca) 
Slender Deutzia (V) 

(Deutzia gracilis) 

Pink Frost Deutzia (V).... 
(Deutzia gracilis rosea) 

Silver Shrub or Cherry Olive (1) 
(Elaeagous multiflora) 


ae Olive o se cecceccccccececsee-cocececce 


(Euonymus alatus) 

Showy Golden Bell (H) 
(Forsythia spectabilis) 

Rose of Sharon Double Purple (H 
(Hibiscus syriacus, Dbl. Purple) 


Rose of Sharon Double Red (H)... 


(Hibiscus syriacus, Dbl. Red) 


Rose of Sharon Double White (H).......... 


(Hibiscus syriacus. Dbl. White) 


Color-changing Mydrangea (V)................ 


(Hydrangea Pee Gee) 


3 for 1. FAST MATURING, HANDSOME HEDGING 
3 for 1, AND SCREENING PLANTS 


3 for 57. Silver Hedge (1) 5S for 1.00 
(Elaeagnus multiflora) 

3 for 1. 58. Evergreen California Hedge .. 3 for 1.00 
(Ligustrum ovalifolium) 

1.00 59. Amur Honeysuckle Screen (1) . 5 for 1.00 
(Lonicera maacki podocarpa) 

for 1. 60. Rose Living Fence (H) .---40 for 1.00 

(Rosa multiflora) 


roe SELECTED EVERGREENS 


wor Nursery transplants, 2 yr. and up, 9-12”, 
for 1. for easy transplanting 


for 1. « Box-Leaf Molly ().............-..-cccccesceceseeeee 3.00 Oach 
(lex crenata convexa) 


Red Fioweri Shrub Honeysuckle (1).... d « Spreading Pfitzer Juniper (V).................. 1.00 each 


(Lonicera zabelli) 

Fragrant Mockorange (V).... 
(Philadelphus coronarius) 
Christmas Fern (H) 
(Polystichum acrostichoides) 
Shrub Flowering Cherry (1). 
(Prunus tomentosa) 

French Pussy Willow (V) 
(Salix caprea) 


Dwarf Red Spirea (W)............-.c-cceerescneeeee 


(Spirea callosa rosea) 


Improved Bridal Wreath (V).................... 


(Spirea Van Houtte) 
Rose Weigela (H) 
(Weigela rosea) 
Cardinal Shrub 
(Weigela vaniceki) 


Limited Quantities 
ORDER NOW! 


ANY 6 OFFERS — $5.00! OPPERS-ONLY $10.00 
HARDINESS ZONE INFORMATION Please read when 


For your ready reference, hardiness zone (H) 
is indicated by the letter after each 
variety. 

indicates Ironclad hardiness. Plant is «s) 
hardy anywhere in U. S. 

indicates very hardy. Will endure the 
Sub-zero temperatures of Iowa, the Chi- 

cago area, upper N. Y. Stxte, southern 

N. H. and southern Maine. 


placing your order 


indicates Hardy. Will thrive from St. 
Louis to Boston, including virtually all of 
Ohio, Penn., Conn. and Mass. 


indicates semi-hardy. Not safe to fall 
plant north of a line from Kentucky 
through N. J., Long Is. and Rhode Is. 
Plants may, of course, be planted south of 
their hardiness zone and often in pro- 
tected spots north of their zone. 


Every plant and every tree we sell is fully guaranteed to satisfy you! 


FORREST KEELING NURSERY gcce-ry, mo. 


September, 1961 


(Juniperus chin. pfitzeriana) 

Silver-Green Pfitzer (V).... --- 1.00 each 
(Juniperus hetzi glauca) 

Andorra Prostrata Juniper ( - 1.00 each 
(Juniperus horizontalis plum 

Colorado Blue Spruce (1!) . 1.00 each 
(Picea pungens glauca) 

Race Noble (French Biue) Scotch Pine (V) 3 for 1.00 
(Pinus sylvestris Race Noble) 

Japanese Black Pine (V)..........-..---.--.0... 3 for 1.00 
Pinus thunbergi) 

Dwarf Spreading Yew (V) 

(Taxus cuspidata nana) 

Compact Spreading Yew (V) 

Taxus media browni 

Densiformis Yew (V) 

Taxus media densiformis) 


FORREST KEELING NURSERY 

| Dept. FG-91, Elsberry, Missouri 
Please send POSTPAID offers listed below @ $1.00 each (6 offers 
$5.00 — 12 offers $10.00). Total $__ oa 


Enclose check or money order 


QUANTITY OFFER NO. QUANTITY OFFER NO. 


hater renner ener REET 


| OO 


_State_ 





How much does this 


"s Modits »® 


> 


GREENHOUSE cost? 


* Take a guess. It is a Model B-3 Ever- 
lite All-Aluminum Greenhouse and it can 
be delivered to you completely prefabri- 
cated. You'll be able to install it over 
the weekend—and start your ‘‘gardening 
under glass’’ immediately. 

Think of the enjoyment this Everlite, 
or one of the many other models, will 
add to your gardening! 

The cost of the Everlite above? Only 
$358, exclusive of foundation and acces- 
sories. 

Write for prices and literature G 91. 


We will be glad to assist you in the selection 
of a complete greenhouse installation. 


tluminum 


14615 Lorain Ave. Cleveland 11, Ohio 


USUBATAS 
$4.95 to $75.00 


For catalogue of containers, 
stands, accessories, tools and 
books on JAPANESE FLOW- 
ER ARRANGING send 10c to 


MARJORIE MARDER, Dept. D-9-1 
909 Hollywood Dr., Monroe, Mich. 


You Can Grow the Unusual 


Orchids can be grown in your home 

successfully. For a sunny spot try a 

Cattleya plant. Their gorgeous blooms 

will thrill you year after year. 

For a more shaded spot try the handsome 

Cypripedium (Lady Slipper). 

Beginners special: 

Flowering size Cattleya plant 
$10.00 postpaid 

Flowering size Cypripedium plant 

$8.50 postpaid 
Free cultural instructions furnished with 
all plants. 


Margaret Ilgenfritz, Orchids 
Monroe Dept. FG Michigan 
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your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


How and when do you dig and 

store tuberous begonias? Mrs. 

W.O.G., Ind. 
Allow tuberous begonias to remain in the 
soil until after the first killing frost. Then 
lift the tubers leaving any soil that clings 
to them. Store in a cool dry place until 
thoroughly cured. This usually takes until 
December. Then remove the soil and dead 


| roots and store in dry peat or a similar 


substance until time to replant in the 
spring. Tubers will benefit from a spray 
of Wilt-Pruf. 
My three-year-old dwarf lemon 
tree has never had fruit. What 
is the trouble? Mrs. H.H., Mich. 
Only certain varieties of lemons selected 
for pot culture will set fruit while young. 
The dwarf Ponderosa lemon is the one 
most commonly grown. Sometimes it re- 
quires more than three years to come into 
bearing. During the summer keep the 
plant outdoors in a lightly shaded place, 
with the pot plunged to its rim in the 
ground. Bring the plant indoors in the 
early fall and keep at a moderate tem- 
perature, as low as 50 degrees at night. 
Give it all the sunlight possible during the 
winter. It should bloom and set fruit in 
the fall and spring 
Eight years ago I purchased irises 
that were to bloom both in spring 
and fall. So far they’ve failed to 
flower in the fall. Are they a fake? 
J.H.G., Til. 
There are iris varieties that flower twice 
each year. In the Pacific Northwest and 
California these flower in May and again 
in October. The rhizomes of the twice- 
flowering irises mature quickly while those 
of the ordinary irises require a full year. 
Conditions in the Midwest often do not 
permit the rhizomes to mature quickly 
enough to bloom again the same season. 
What is the proper way to store 
tuberoses over the winter? Mrs. 
R.H., Ohio. 
In the fall, about frost time, lift tuberose 
bulbs leaving soil on them and store in 
a warm, dry place. When thoroughly 
dry, clean the tubers and store in dry 
peat, vermiculite, perlite, or sand at 
a temperature of about 60 degrees. In 
late spring they are ready to be removed 
and replanted. The small tubers, or offsets, 
removed from the clumps will not flower 
the first year. 
Please give me the proper care for 
a pear tree. Ours is ten years old 
and has never had fruit. Also, how 
should it be prepared for winter? 
Mrs. E.P., Ohio. 
Many pear varieties are unsuited to your 
climate. Pears do not do well where there 
are sudden and extreme variations of 


weather. Also most pear varieties need 
cross-pollination to produce fruit. If the 
tree blooms but refuses to set fruit, another 
tree is needed to provide pollen. Any two 
pear varieties that bloom at the same time 
will provide cross-pollination. Pear tres 
need no special preparation for winter 
My mimosa leaves crimp and curl, 
then die in the bud. I have always 
fertilized with barnyard manure 
and rotted sawdust. Could this be 
the trouble? Mrs. H.M., Tex. 
In southern areas the mimosa tree has 
been threatened with a wilt which kills the 
trees in the manner you describe. The dis 
ease is a fungus in the soil and infests the 
trees through the roots. Fertilizing with 
barnyard manure and rotted sawdust would 
not help a mimosa and probably is a con- 
tributing factor to the injury. The tree 
does best on poor, well-drained soil. Ex- 
cessive organic matter encourages fungus 
diseases rather than stimulates growth. 
Can canna roots be left in the 
ground all winter? Mrs. W.E., Kans. 
Cannas are tender and the rootstocks wil 
not stand freezing. In areas where the 
ground doesn’t freeze they may be left 
in the soil. In Kansas they would have 
to be either buried below frost level or 
dug and stored. Even if they are buried 
below the frost level they might rot in 
the cold wet soil of early spring. 
Will rhododendrons grow in cen- 
tral Oklahoma? If so, when and 
how should they be planted? A.B, 
It should be possible to grow rhododer- 
drons in central Oklahoma. Most varieties 
prefer an acid soil, one with a pH of 
around five. An excellent soil mixture 
would be topsoil from the woods, clean 
coarse sand, rotted oak leaves and peat 
moss in equal amounts. Maintain acidity by 
watering occasionally with ammonium sul 
fate, one teaspoonful per gallon of water. 
Don’t plant in deep shade but give them 
partial shade for at least the first three 
years. A location where the plants get 
about four hours sun each day is ideal. 
The soil must be well-drained so the 
plants can be watered regularly and 
thoroughly during summer. This heavy 
watering makes it advisable to fertilize 
rhododendrons. One of the best fertilizers 
is ammonium nitrate. It should not be 
applied after July for late applications 
stimulate fall growth that is subject to 
winter injury. Plants should be trans 
planted in early spring and mulched 
heavily each fall. A water supply that is 
highly alkaline may make it difficult 10 
maintain proper soil acidity. 
After my shrubs are planted they 
grow for a while, then die. What 
is wrong? Mrs. H.G., Wash. 
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If transplanted shrubs grow for a short 
time and die, they have usually been im- 
properly planted or allowed to die at the 
roots after digging. First, they should be 
properly stored after being dug, or better 
till, freshly dug. Unless they are moved 
with a ball of soil they should be dormant. 
Prune so that the amount of the top re- 
moved balances the roots lost. If the top 
grows before new roots put out, the food 
in the shrub is soon exhausted and it dies, 
This is true in transplanting any plant. The 
first step is to get roots growing. The soil 
should be kept moist but it should not be 
waterlogged. Excess water may cause roots 
to fail to develop just as effectively as too 
little water. 


I received two large indoor azalea 
plants about three years ago and 
every spring they bloom beauti- 
fully. After they finish blooming 
and all danger of frost is past, I 
trim them and plant pot and all 
in a shady cool spot in my garden. 
In late fall I bring them in and 
store in a cool place on a cement 
floor. They are watered daily, even 
the leaves are sprinkled, but after 
being indoors about a month the 
leaves seem to die off. Is_ this 
natural? Mrs. O.K., II. 
The foliage of deciduous azaleas turns red 
in the fall and drops after it matures. It 
is natural for your plants to drop foliage 
if they are mature when you bring plants 
in. Try bringing in plants earlier before 
cool weather matures the foliage. As soon 
as the night temperature reaches 45 de- 
grees bring the plants indoors and carry 
them along at about this temperature. 


I have several two-year-old ole- 
anders. In the spring they are 
placed on the south side of the 
house where they get plenty of 
sunshine and left there during the 
summer, The plants are doing well 
and have had many buds but these 
never open. What is causing this? 
Miss A.M.K., N. Dak. 
To bloom properly, oleander wood should 
be firm and well-ripened. The latter part 
of the summer should find the growth fairly 
well made and from that time on the 
plants should be kept on the dry side, with 
no fertilizer added, but all the light and 
air possible. The shoots made this season 
should bloom the next if they are well- 
hardened. Dropping of buds is caused 
by drying at the roots, or poor ventilation 
in the spring before they go outdoors. 


How can magnolia leaves be 
treated so they will last in- 
definitely? I am interested in using 
them in decorations. Mrs. E.S., Mo. 
The simplest way to make magnolia leaves 
last is to immerse them in a mixture of 
three parts water to one of glycerine. Keep 
the foliage immersed in the solution in a 
cool place for two weeks or more. When 
removed they will have absorbed enough 
glycerine to keep them pliable and shiny 
for a long time. If branches of leaves are 
to be treated, bruise the cut ends of the 
branches and stand them in a vase of 
water and glycerine. Magnolia branches 
take longer to absorb glycerine than most 
branches—usually a month or more. ¢ 
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Louise de Coligny 


PINK DAFFODIL 
Louise de Coligny 


The delightful scent of violets 
with a hint of vanilla, the beauty 
of a rare seashell, plus the hardi- 
ness of an oak . . . these are the 
sterling qualities possessed by 
Louise de Coligny, the aristocrat 
among Pink Daffodils. It is one 
of the finest new daffodils .. . 
blossoms are not gigantic, but 
each flower has a marvelous per- 
fection and enchantment. Multi- 
plies with amazing s 
ing quantities o 
blooms. 
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many superb subjects 
found in 


WAYSIDE’S 
FALL CATALOG 


Selecting your bulbs from Wayside Gardens’ 
colorful catalog is almost like taking a trip 
through Holland’s most famous bulb farm and 
choosing the very best varieties for your garden. 
The only difference is that Wayside experts have 
refined the listing, offering only the finest vari- 
eties that excel in size, in hardiness, in color 
and true beauty of every strain. Tulips, daffo- 
dils, crocus, hyacinths, lilies of all types... 
all the easiest flowers to grow, and among the 
most beautiful you’ve ever seen in your garden. 


TULIP SPECIES 


Plant the bulbs once, Tulip Species and Hybrid 
Species need no further care, and they come up 
year after year, to spread their riotous color among your 
foundation plantings, in your rock garden. They show up 
particularly well in groups of six or more under low- 
growing ground covers or dwarf sedums . . . blooming 
weeks ahead of the conventional tulips. Part of their con- 
siderable charm is their gay, almost gypsy-like colorations. 
Exciting combination of red with flashing yellow, deep 
crimson with snowy white, yellow with bronze or with 
lilac and infinite variations in solid shades. Heights from 
extreme miniature to 18”. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


A catalog so complete it belongs in every gardener’s library. 
To get your copy, please enclose $1.00 for postage and 
handling costs of this heavy book. Don’t delay... send for 
this outstanding 152 page garden book today! No other 
catalog in the entire world can compare with it in size or 
wealth of selection. Over 1300 new and unusual shrubs, 
roses, trees, rare bulbs, exotic lilies and hardy "Pedigreed” 
plants... all grown and rigidly tested at Wayside. 


217 MENTOR AVE. 


Wayside 
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OVER A FOOT LONG 
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TREES 


Ideal for Your Backyard Orchard 
Take Up Little Space. Use for 
Ornamental Planting and Borders, Too. 


Imagine! You can pick bushels of luscious, full-size 
fruit from trees no bigger than a lilac bush! Get super- 
delicious apples, peaches or pears QUICKER from 
these hardy Stark Dwarf Trees. You can plant them in 
your backyard or borders as ornamentals. A riot of 


Send for 
This Big 
FREE 


Fruit Tree 
and Landscape 


CATALOG 


Shows dozens of U.S. 
Patented Leaders in Standard and Dwarf Fruit 
Trees. Also famous Stark Ornamentals, Roses, 
Shrubs, etc. Stark Bro’s is largest nursery in the 
world—oldest in America. Mail the coupon below 


blossoms in the spring, beautiful all year ’round, with 
early fruit crops, often at 2 years. 


Even “‘vest pocket” backyards can be a Garden of 
Eden with these amazing trees that bear fruit as big and 
fine as on regular-size trees. Plant up to 9 trees in a plot 
only 20-feet square. Easy to pick, only 8-feet to 12-feet 
high. Just reach up and harvest all the fruit you want 
for eating, canning, freezing, and a surplus to sell for 
profit, if you wish. See these exclusive Leader Varieties 
in Dwarf Trees in Stark’s latest Catalog. It’s FREE! 


for your FREE CATALOG. 


Bee 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 

Box 2292, Louisiana, Missouri 

DC Send FREE, new Stark Fruit-Landscape Catalog filled with gorgeous 
natural-color Photos of your 418 varieties of Fruit am —s a 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Trees, Shade 
Berries . . . and amazing new STARKRIMSON DELICIOUS ‘pre 

D tt you need 20 Fruit seoee or more just check here for facts on GROW- 
ING FRUIT FOR PROF! 

D Send me your special A for early orders! 


Name 


Ist initial 2nd initial last name 


R.F.D. of Street Address (very smportant) 


P.O. Zone State 

(© CHECK HERE for Money-Making Sales Plans and FREE Demonstration 
Kit. Introduce Stark Super-Quality Varieties to friends, neighbors. 
Pleasant easy work. Spare or full time. No investment. No experience. 
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TURN YOUR SPARE HOURS 
INTO EASY CASH WRITING 
STARK BRO’S ORDERS 


Introduce Stark Bro’s super- 
quality nursery stock in your 
locality—spare hours or full 
time. This is friendly, easy 
work ... that pays amazing 
extra income to folks all over 
America. Check coupon at a 
we will send you our big F 

money-making outfit and Pail 
information. No obligation, 


STARK BRO’S 


Earne 
$2, 786.37 
tra income 
R. J. McVey of Alabama who 
earned $2,786.37 last year 
writing orders for Stark 
Bro’s during his spare time. 


$11,765.61 
Extra in His 
Spare Time 
Homer DeVille, New York, 
added $11,765.61 to year's 


income writing orders for 
Stark Bro’s in his sparetime. 


Mail coupon for your copy right now! 


IMPORTANT 


ONLY FROM STARK BRO’S CAN 
YOU GET LUTHER BURBANK NEW 
FRUIT VARIETIES 
These wonderful 
Burbank Fruit Cre- 
ations: which we 
have introduced to 
the world are ob- 


tainable from Stark 
Bro’s ONLY. 


NURSERIES & a 
ORCHARDS CO. | 


Box 2292, Louisiana, Missouri + torgest in World—Oldest in AMERICA 
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PLANT PRUNING IN PICTURES, 
by Montague Free, 286 pages, indexed, 
illustrated with 320 photographs and 74 
drawings; Doubleday & Company, $4.95. 

To prune or not to prune? Any and all 
questions about pruning are answered in 
this comprehensive how-to book written 
especially for amateurs. Drawings and 
pictures illustrate the step-by-step pro- 
cedures for pruning both woody and 
herbaceous plants: annual and perennial 
flowers, fruits, and herbs; evergreen and 
deciduous trees and shrubs; and _ house 
plants. Pruning as garden designing is 
depicted in the chapter on topiary, pleach- 
ing and bonsai. All of these and many 
more aspects of pruning are described in 
this book. 

DELPHINIUMS FOR EVERYONE, 
by Stuart Ogg, 96 pages, indexed, il- 
lustrated with black and white and color; 
Charles T. Branford Company, $2.95. 

If you would like to grow delphiniums 
this book should be at your elbow. It gives 
all of the essentials. Cultural directions, 
suggested border plantings, protection, 
propagation and growing for showing are 
covered plus a list of recommended varie- 
ties for the garden and for floral arranging, 
and a diary of work for year-around care. 
The author, an internationally known 
grower of delphiniums, passes along so 
much helpful information that it should 
be easy to live up to the title. 

A JOY OF GARDENING, by V. 
Sackville-West, edited by Hermine I. 
Popper, 199 pages, indexed; Doubleday 
8 Company, Dolphin Books, $.95. 

A joy to read is this book of essays about 
flowers, gardens and most things gardeners 
think of. Although British, it contains much 
information and reading pleasure for the 
American gardener. From acacias to zin- 
nias, the author’s love of gardening and 
sense of humor makes for entertaining as 
well as informative reading. A thoughtful 
gift for any friend who enjoys good gar- 
den writing. 

PALMS, by Desmond Muirhead, 144 
pages, illustrated by 66 drawings by the 
author, and 43 photographs; Dale Stuart 
King, $1.95 card cover; $3.20 vinyl cover. 

This book was written to show the 
Many good qualities of the palm and how 
it can be used to the best advantage. The 
author, a landscape architect (presently 
at work on the Kaiser development in 
Hawaii), is well-versed in the planning 
and planting of palms. Southern and 
Western readers as well as those in the 
North will enjoy this text containing the 
origin, identification, cultivation and care 
of palms in landscaping and gardening. ¢ 
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FALL is the BEST TIME 
to PLANT POPPIES 


Poppies planted this Fall 
will give you spectacular 
colorful blooms next Spring. 
A perfect accent for your 
garden. FREE CATALOG. 


POPPIES 


GIANT 


Postpaid for only 


| EMLONG’S © Box 257, Stevensville, Mich. 


*20 
MILLIO 
TREES 


A YEAR! 


MUSSER STOCK IS BEST 


because of 


e@ SELECTED SEED 


e GOOD HEREDITY 
CHARACTERISTICS 


@ SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF 
PLANTING AND PROPAGATION 


@ HEAVY ROOTS, STURDY TOPS 
AND RAPID GROWTH 


MANY VALUABLE 


SPECIALS 


Postpaid at planting time 
No CODs for Specials 


25 EVERGREENS $5.00 
S$ each 3 to S yr. selected trees, 
8” to 16". Scotch Pine — Austrian 
Pine — Norway Spruce — Colo- 
tote Blue Spruce —Concolor 
ir 


5 BLUE SPRUCE $3.95 
5 year transplants, 8” to 14”. 
Blue-green to marvelous blue. 
“The King of Ornamentals.” 


6 RHODODENDRON— 
6 AZALEA $5.95 


Strong 2 year transplants, 4” to 
8". Abundant roots. Azalea, 
hardy, mixed colors. Rhododen- 
dron, from red flowering stock. 


Many other valuable specials. 


FREE CATALOG 


with wholesale planting list. 
Complete line of trees and 


shrubs... also— 
valuable planting guides. 


Write or phone HO-5-5686 


$yoo 


Free 


CATALOG IN COLOR 


One of America’s finest collections of 
Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Daylilies, iris and Poppies. 


MS pronounces oir nauaad 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp, Box A-91, Spokane, Washington 


DIRECT FROM OUR NURSERIES 


EVERGREENS AND HARDWOODS, ORNA- 
MENTALS, FLOWERING AND SHADE TREES, 
SHRUBS, RHODODENDRON, AZALEA 


Musser offers the largest selection of quality stock 
at a price made possible through efficient, large 
quantity production. 


SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS at LOW, QUANTITY PRICES 
For Tree Farms — Woodlots — Windbreaks — Christmas Trees 


50 at 100 rate Per 100 Per 1000 


SCOTCH PINE—Special Strain 

Very best Christmas tree strain. From seed collected by our own 
men from selected parent trees. Exceptionally healthy, sturdy, 
straight stemmed, rich color. 


i he BW GI nies senntenisssisiaanaresisne' $ 5.00 
3-yr., S., 10 to 20 ins., root pruned 9.00 
MUGHO PINE —Very best true dwarf 

3-yr., S., 4 to 8 ins., root pruned $ 7.00 
NF ig, DUG BIB cisckesnccctpivncecscsierteces 15.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE—Special Strain— Fast Growing 
For Christmas Trees, Ornamental and Timber 
3-yr., S., 10 to 18 ins., root pruned......$ 9.00 
OR ie: AUD MIDS cvvssesecisisescesratveneses, LOO 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE — Excellent Stock 
3-yr., S., 6 to 12 ins., root pruned 

PEL he CR Aiki ceccociceaseincscantines 
CONCOLOR FIR—White Fir 

3-yr., S., 6 to 12 ins., root pruned $ 8.00 $ 40.00 
4-yr., S., 8 to 14 ins., root pruned 11.00 55.00 


Many other Evergreens, Hardwood, Ornamentals and Shade Trees 


- 
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$ 25.00 
45.00 


$ 35.00 
75.00 


$ 45.00 
100.00 


$ 55.00 
175.00 
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save on 
" prize 
winning 


Add lilies to your garden for 
impressive beauty. Order 
NOW and save 50% on these 
easy to grow, top quality, 
healthy bulbs. Guaranteed 
sure performers in all cli- 
mates. Bulbs shipped in Octo- 
ber, postpaid. Complete plant- 
ing instructions. 


PRE-SEASON 


1 PRICE $ er 
5S OFFER e 


value 


One each DeGraaff Hybrids Sun- 
burst and Harmony, one of bril- 
liant red and gold Sunset and one 
of the ever-popular long-lived 
Regale. Four gorgeous lilies. 


NOW *3.00 


$6.00 catalog value. 


Three of the world’s finest and 
most wanted lilies. One each of 
DeGraaff’s magnificent new hybrids 
— tested and proven for success- 
ful planting — Black Magic, Gol- 
den Clarion and Pink Perfection. 


BONUS S&H GREEN STAMPS 
Ly, 


with all orders. To get 
stamps immediately, send 
a stamped addressed en- 
velope. 


GARDENFUL OF LILIES 
Two each bs $2> Catalog 


all seven bulbs value 
listed above. over $20. 


CATALOG OF WORLD'S FINEST LILIES 
New 1961 catalog offers over 200 

varieties of stunning lilies. Many 

illustrated in gorgeous color. Plus 

many varieties of hardy cyclamen 

and outdoor-grown hardy cle- 

matis. Catalog sent on request 

with above orders. For Catalog 

ONLY send 25¢. 
Please Send Me@ SRR ERE 
(1 $2.00 offer. 
C_) $8.95 offer. 


Enclosed find: __Cash ___ Check 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
agile lols 


tho eo 
(1 $3.00 offer. 

Lj Catalog for 25¢ 
(_] Send catalog free with above lily offers. 
——Money Order 


In the Fall— 


Make Your 
Appointment with Spring 


IF you PLAN to visit the gardens of 
your friends in the spring, you must 
make a date with your garden this 
fall. Every chore that can be done in 
the fall relieves you in the springtime 
when garden work is at its peak. 

For the past five years I have done 
all of my transplanting from Septem- 
ber until frost. If the temperature 
soars during the day, the evenings are 
cool enough to give plants a chance 
to make good root growth before 
freezing weather. Plants seem to 


Plants which are transplanted in the fall 
get a head start in the spring. In this 
garden, a foxglove seedling is being 
planted in the perennial border. 
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Canby, Oregon 
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BY VIRGINIA PENNINGTON 


bloom better when transplanted in 
the fall, especially when we have late 
springs and planting is postponed un- 
til the last of April. 

All of my soil conditioning is done 
in the fall. Manure added to the beds 


in the fall is workable and mellow by _ 


spring. Every fall I add a ton of sand 
and I would add much more if the 
garden budget permitted. Our soil is 
heavy and needs to be loosened by the 
addition of sand and humus. If you 
are lucky enough to have a sandy 


The leaves of peonies often harbor the 
disease botrytis. As part of garden sani- 
tation, their frosted tops should be cut 
off (as shown above) and then burned. 


4 


Soil conditioning 
done in the fall is 
much more effee- 
tive, and provides an 
extra bonus by free- 
ing the springtime 
schedule. 
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Late in the fall the flower border can 
be mulched for the winter with hay. The 
baskets protect tender, “shrubby”’ plants 
from drying winter winds, (In this gar- 
den they shield two azaleas and a minia- 
ture rose.) Larger shrubs can be wrapped 
for protection—in this garden a fig tree 
has on its “‘topcoat.” 


sil, but haven’t been satisfied with 
the results, perhaps you need to add 
more commercial fertilizer. Sandy soil 
has a tendency to lose nutrients be- 
cause they drain to the bottom of 
the soil. 

Adding sand to the soil at trans- 
planting time keeps the roots from 
packing. I find that the roots in sandy 
sil are much bigger than the same 
plant roots several yards away that 
have been planted without the addi- 
tion of sand. 

Late in the fall I remove most of 
the garden mulch. Peat moss, cotton 
seed hulls, or sawdust is dusted with 
bordeaux mixture and then placed in 
gunny sacks and stored in the garage 
or any dry place. There is enough 
mulch left on the soil to dig into the 
ground for soil conditioning. When 
the ground is frozen, straw can be 
added to the flower beds as a winter 
mulch. It can be left on the beds as 
asummer mulch, but straw gives the 
garden an untidy appearance. 

All of the work I do in the fall 
makes springtime much more enjoy- 
able. No matter how much one loves 
gardening there are many tasks that 
are just plain work. It took me sev- 


eral years to find a way to budget my | 


time so that I could leave the garden 
in the springtime. 

I transplant in the fall, weed 
through the mild part of the winter, 
and when spring arrives, I’m off to 
see the lovely gardens of others for 
ideas that I can use to beautify our 
garden the coming fall.¢ 
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Now You Can Grow Magnificent 
~CLEMATIS with HUGE FLOWERS 
SIX to EIGHT inches Across: 


It’s Easy with these 
Better Varieties 


HENRY 
FIELD 


FALL PLANTING IDEAL 


You'll actually raise sensational six-to- 
eight-inch flowers on the four new 
hybrid Clematis described below. We 
offer you also a well-known old favor- 
ite, Clematis Jackmani, not because its 
blooms are so large, but because it 
bears normal-size flowers in unsur- 
passed abundance. To add to your 
home’s beauty choose from the fol- 
lowing: 


CRIMSON STAR. The finest red—a true, 
rich red. Blooms profusely from July 
to September. Catalog No. NA1710M. 


LANUGINOSA CANDIDA. Loaded with 
huge, pure white flowers in summer 
and autumn. Catalog No. NA1714M. 


RAMONA. Giant flowers of soft, silvery, 
lavender-blue, accentuated by a center 
disk of darker-colored anthers. Cata- 
log No. NA1718M. 


LADY BETTY BALFOUR. Huge flowers of 
rich, deep velvety blue. Catalog No. 
NA1715M. 


JACKMANI. The old favorite of deep 
velvety purple. Catalog No. NA1712M. 


INDIVIDUAL PRICES on all five varieties 
described above: $1.35 each; 2 for 
$2.49, postpaid to your door. 


Red, White and Purple Bargain 


One each of Red Crimson Star, White 
Lanuginosa Candida, and Purple Jack- 
mani—all three for only $3.29 postpaid 


to your door. Catalog No. NA2410XM. 





No climber, not even climbing roses, 
will give you more flowers, nor more 
beautiful flowers, than these hardy Cle- 
matis. Plant them this fall . . . they'll 
get off to an early start next spring and 
bloom for you next summer. Let them 
climb on arbors, stumps, trellises or on 
posts in your garden. They don’t like a 
full day of hot sun but will-do best on 
the north, northeast or northwest side of 
your home. 


Be careful, when planting them, not to 
break the stem of the plant. Cover with 
leaves, straw or other suitable mulch the 
first winter. If your soil needs lime, add 
a little at time of planting. 


These newer varieties of Clematis 
usually are in short supply, so please order 
early to avoid disappointment. Orders 
will be shipped on first-come, first-served 
basis. 


The new large-flowered white Clematis, Lanuginosa 
Candida, pictured above, is highly dramatic against 
a dark background. 


POTTED PLANTS: We ship you pot- 
ted plants, not bare-root plants, be- 
cause the potted plants are surer to 
grow. We guarantee they will arrive 


in good condition or your money 
refunded, 


Plants will be shipped for proper planting 
time in your area this fall. No C.O.D.’s 
please. Every plant covered by our regular 
money-back catalog guarantee. 


r 
HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co., 
176 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa. 


Please send me at proper planting 
time via prepaid parcel post the fol- 
lowing guaranteed Clematis plants: 


_ QUANT. CATALOG NO. AMOUNT 














Total Amount Enclosed $ 


Name. 


| Address 


| man THIS TODAY_________J 
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FLOWER 
Arrangement 


and FLORISTRY 
) Easily and Quickly 


AT HOME 


FOR PLEASURE —please your friends and family 
with professional corsages, centerpieces, etc. Your 
church and club will welcome your assistance in 
arranging impressive floral designs. Win Blue Rib- 
bons. Many earn good money while learning. 

FOR PROFIT—prepare for tremendous money- 
making opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Floral Field. You may quickly learn how to 
make professional arrangements for the home, wed- 
dings, social affairs, funerals—wherever flowers are 
used. Start your own profitable business or get good 
paying position. Excellent part-time money-making 
opportunities. Study and earn your certificate at home. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 





| NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE 

| oe San Vicente Blvd., Studio D-91 | 
os Angeles 49, California 

Please send me your free book “Opportunities in | 

Floristry’, and how | can learn at home. | 

a — | 

| i cndiepene Zone State : 








SUCCESSFUL < 


PLANTS START WITH 


 ROOTONE!! 






IT'S EASY AS 1-2-3... 


1 merely dip cutting in Rootone 
2 insert in rooting medium 
3 watch ’em grow! 
Use it for rooting indoor or outdoor cuttings. 


Encourages root development, guards against 
soil borne disease. 


\Y-oz. Packet 35c : 
2-oz. Jar $1.25 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. « St. Joseph, Mo. 


FREE ':... 


Write today for free illustrated ‘‘Book of 
Autumn,”’ featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 
etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 
den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 81, S. C. 


FLOWER 
























Park’s De Mol 
“orchid” daffo- 
dils: picture of 

three includes, 
top, ‘Artist,’ left, 

‘Elizabeth Bass,’ 

right, ‘Mol’s 
Hobby.’ Picture 
at right shows 

‘Estella De Mol.’ 


F&G Suggests 


Tue George W. Park Seed Com- 
pany is offering this fall some beauti- 
ful new tulips and daffodils. 

The De Mol “orchid” daffodils, 
produced by Dr. De Mol, are char- 
acterized by heavy textured, long- 
lasting flowers that are 34% to four 
inches across. They have broad-petaled 
perianths and big, two-inch cups 
which are heavily ruffled, cut and 
interspersed with the perianth seg- 
ments, giving an entirely different 
appearance. ‘Artist’ has a golden- 
orange cup, distinctly cut and inter- 
twined with buttercup-yellow perianth 
segments; ‘Elizabeth Bass’ has a pure 
white perianth, triple-frilled cup of 
bright yellow, white-flamed with un- 
predictable interspersing of perianth 
petals; ‘Mol’s Hobby’ has a pure mid- 
yellow perianth with shaggy multiple 
cup of deep golden-yellow, inter- 
spersed with perianth petals; and 
‘Estella De Mol’ has a crisp and crinkly 


The arrangement shows new crystal 
tulips in hybrid mixture; upper right 
is a close-up of the variety ‘Swan Wings.’ 








These New Bulbs 


perianth of pure white with an ex- 
panded ruffled cup of orange-gold 
interspersed with the perianth petals. 

The viridiflora tulips are entirely 
apple-green in bud, and then gradu- 
ally they unfurl translucent colors, re- 
taining only enough green to make 
them unusually beautiful. ‘Court 
Lady’ is pure white with sharp apple- 
green on petals. ‘Humming Bird’ is 
a vibrant lemon-gold, blending with 
chartreuse-green. ‘Pimpernelle’ is car- 
mine-red with bright apple-green 
markings. 

The crystal tulips are like Darwins 
except there is a delicate, crystaline 
fringe at each petal edge. Flowers last 
several weeks in the garden and also 
they are long-lasting when cut. ‘Swan 
Wings’ is pure white with gossamer 
fringe. Hybrid mixture “orchid” 
crystal tulips are unusual in coloring, 
with edges of petals finely fringed. Sev- 
eral varieties are in two-tone shades. 


Viridiflora tulip ‘Court Lady’ is entirely 
apple-green in bud. It opens to pure 
white with bright green feathering. 
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Two Native 
EUPATORIUMS 


for 


R. R. THOMASSON 


MISTFLOWER AND WHITE snakeroot 
are two eupatoriums that have proved 
useful in my garden. Mistflower (E. 
coelestinum) so closely resembles the 
annual garden ageratum that many 
people think it to be a perennial form 
of the same plant. It grows from 12 
to 24 inches tall. The bluish or 
lavender flowers come at a time when 
color is none too plentiful in the gar- 
den. White snakeroot (E. rugosum), 
except for the color of the flowers, 
is similar to mistflower. Both are 
long-lasting when cut. 

The common name of E. coelesti- 
num, mistflower, is most appropriate. 
The clusters of fluffy flower heads 
have a delicate, misty appearance. 
The plant itself is inclined to be 
weedy, but when given ample room, 
and kept under control, it is splendid 
for the wild flower garden or peren- 
nial border. Aluminum edging sunk 
into the ground around it will keep 
mistflower in bounds. Thus planted, 
it is particularly effective with early- 
flowering yellow chrysanthemums. 

White snakeroot has been favored 
with numerous names, both common 
and botanical. These include rich- 
weed, white sanicle, Indian sanicle, 
deerwort and squaw-weed. Botanically, 
besides rugosum, this eupatorium has 
been accorded such species names as 
ageratoides, fraseri and urticaefolium. 
No matter the name, white snakeroot 
adds an airy touch to the garden. 

Both of these eupatoriums are 
native American wild flowers. They 
may be planted in the garden in early 
spring or in the fall. Plants are avail- 
able from wild flower specialists. 4 
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TREE PEONIES UNLIMITED 


Gorgeous, hardy, American-grown Tree 
Peonies, Herbaceous Peonies—species and 
hybrids! Write for free color catalogue now! 


LOUIS SMIRNOW 
Dept. G9, 85 Linden Lane, Brookville, L. 1., N. Y. 


5 HARDY PHLOX | 


FIVE DIFFERENT COLORS 


Guaranteed to Bloom Next Summer 


A real bargain! Each a named variety—ali labelled. Will 
produce beautiful blooms June thru August. Excellent for 
garden or borders. Plant now for best results. FREE 
catalogue. Full descriptions of our complete line of 
quality nursery stock. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 327 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


al 


FREE!... GIANT 
Color Catalog 


PPS) Featuring fabulous new Hybrid Flower 

Varieties, Shrubs, Trees and Exotice— 

in natural, glowing color! Join over 

oper. - 900,000 satisfied customers and know- 

ing gardeners who demand the NEW 

and SUPERIOR in horticulture. Write 
today. 


NURSERIES SALES 
Garden City, N. Y. 


BURGESS “BLIZZARD BELT” 
SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS 


Write for FREE Garden Guide Catalog 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
Box 853, Galesburg, Mich. 


too! . 
LAKELAND 
Dept. P-70 


NEW ZOYSIA GRASS ENDS 
LAWN GRIEF! NO CRABGRASS » NO SUMMER WEEDS 


Developed and Released By U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Approved By 
U. S. Golf Association. Plant it Now — Zoysia Likes It Hot! 


@ 2/3 Less Mowing @ 2/3 Less Care 
@ True Perennial—Never Needs Reseeding 


@ Stays Green and Beautiful Even Thru 
Droughts And Blistering Heat 





JUST PLUG IT IN— 
Guaranteed To Grow 


Anywhere In Any Soil 


1. No waste, no sod to cut, no seed failure. 
Comes in plugs of specially grown, vigorous 
grass that assure rapid, sure growth. 


2. Just set pre-cut plugs into holes in 
ground, like a cork in a bottle. (Plant 1 foot 
apart, checkerboard style. Easy planting in- 
structions with each order.) 


3. Each plug takes root, spreads to cover 
area with thick, beautiful turf. 


4. Amazing root system grows so deep (2 to 
3 feet down) your lawn finds and retains 
its own supply of underground water. No 
more ugly brown or bare spots in your lawn 
due to heat, drought, etc. 


Endless Supply of Transplants 
No Risk Warranty 


Take up plugs from your established Ama- 
zoy lawn for transplanting as desired. Each 
plug spreads to cover many times its own 
area in a matter of months! Transplant all 
summer long if desired! 


Your Amazoy Grass is backed by world’s 
largest growers—every plug guaranteed to 
grow within 45 days, IN ANY SOIL, includ- 
ing salty, sandy beach areas ... OR RE- 
PLACED FREE AT OUR EXPENSE! You 
can't lose. 


FREE! ___ EXCLUSIVE 

* STEP-ON PLUGGER 
For planting and transplanting. Pat- 
ented design cuts away competing 
rowth as it digs hole for plugs for 


aster, surer growth. Order at $4.95 
or FREE with larger orders. 


Dept. 353, ZOYSIA FARMS 
602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 

&0 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


@ Turf so beautiful And Solid It Chokes 
Out Crabgrass And Summer Weeds 


@ More Than 38 Million Plugs Sold! 
@ Resists Pests, Fungus, Diseases 


If you have lawn headaches .. . now’s the 
time to end them once and for all! Right 
now is perfect for planting HEAT-LOVING, 
DROUGHT-PROOF Hybrid Lawn Grass— 
Amazoy. (Beware of imitators; there is only 
one genuine Amazoy—trademark reg. U. S. 
Pat. Office by Zoysia Farm Nurseries. Can- 
not be purchased as seed.) 

Amazoy’s short lateral-growing turf re- 
duces lawn cares 24 and more... cuts up- 
keep labor and expense ... is practically 
indestructible underfoot ... and it stays 
green and lovely no matter how hot or dry 
it gets. (University tests recently proved 
Zoysia [species matrella and meyeri Z-52] 
better than all other popular grasses tested 
in resisting abuse — hardiness proven as 
great as its beauty!) 


A BEAUTIFUL, PERENNIAL LAWN 


Your established Amazoy lawn drives out 
chickweed, plantain, crabgrass, dandelions, 
etc. Laughs at water bans! Takes play- 
ground punishment, swimming pool soakings, 
foot and wheel traffic — yet springs back 
begging for more. 

Perfect for salty soil, poor soil, banks, 
slopes, aprons, tees, patios, and other “im- 
possible” areas. Fabulous root system grows 
2 to 3 feet deep. Draws on deep under- 
ground water and nutrients—easily supports 
surface turf despite blistering heat and 
drought. 

Permanent, will not winter kill. 
needs reseeding. Goes off 
killing frosts, regains fresh green beauty 
each Spring—true perennial. Can be end- 
om transplanted as desired, all summer 
ong. 


Never 
reen color after 
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Dept. 353, ZOYSIA FARMS 1 
602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicagoi, tl. | 

80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


| 

| 

! 

| Please ship the following order of Amazoy Meyer 

| Z-52. All plugs cut from ground to your order. 

| 1 100 (.10 100 PLUGS () 300 PLUGS 

PLUGS $6.95 G&G PLUCCER G PLUCCER 
(CO FULL SIZE 10.75 18.45 

| PLUCCER $4.95 $ $ 

| (0 1100 Plugs & Plugger (F.0.B. Balto.) $44.95 

| 


How orders Are Shipped: If you live east of the Rocky 
Mts., add 75c per 100 plugs. If you live west of the 
Rocky Mts.. add $1.50 per 100 plugs and we pay ail 
shipping. Otherwise enclose payment for grass. omit 
handling charges and we ship your order Express Charges 
Collect. Do NOT send handling charges on 1100 plug order. 


Il enclose [] check [] Money order [] cash 


City Zone...... State 
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PLANTING BULBsSIri 


Bi 


THERE ARE TWO ways to plant hardy spring-flowering bulbs. You can be 
impetuous, impatient, and in a hurry (like me)—and get them in the ground 
the day the mailman delivers the package. Results? Pink hyacinths too close 
to ‘Red Emperor’ tulips. Naturalized daffodils that divide so fast and furiously 
(because of shallow planting) they must be lifted and replanted the second 
or third year. Hungry tulips that haven’t enough nourishment to make new 
bulbs big and strong enough to flower. Crocuses planted so close they're on 


top of each other by the second season. 
BY 


Or you can be smart (like the new me)—plan, buy, prepare, and _ plant 
BERNICE BRILMAYER 


carefully—and reap a quintuple reward from your investment of time and 
money. Spring after spring you can be refreshed by the sight of healthy, thriv- 
ing crocuses, daffodils, tulips, and miscellaneous delights like muscari, galan- 
thus, and scilla, and by the thought that proper planting has eliminated most 
or all of the work of maintenance. Haste certainly makes waste here; and a 
stitch in time saves more than nine. 

Planning is, of course, the first important step. Before you buy tulips to 
fill a formal bed, narcissus to group at the base of a rock or any bulbs to brighten 
the border, foundation planting or rock garden, first make sure that the site 
is suitable. There are some conditions that can’t be changed; and bulbs are 
better planted in more favorable spots. 

For thriftiest growth and most bountiful bloom, all spring-flowering bulbs 
need plenty of sunlight during the flowering season, some sun and good day- 
light at other times. They should not be in the deep shade of evergreens, for 
example, or on the north side of a wall or fence. They'll do fine near deciduous 
trees and shrubs that don’t leaf out fully until flowering time is over, if the 
branches are not so low they cut off all summer sun and most of the light 
Sparse bloom and spindly pale foliage often indicate lack of light. 

Another “must” is drainage. Bulbs don’t object to having their roots it 
water (hyacinths and paperwhite narcissus are forced that way) ; but they'll 
rot in soil that’s soggy at the bulb base or higher. Don’t plant bulbs in low, 
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gy areas or heavy, muddy soil. If you have no area 
with natural drainage, consider building beds raised six 
inches or more and edged decoratively with stone, brick, 
cement blocks, or something similar. A more costly al- 
femnative is installing tiles that drain excess moisture 
3 y to some other section of the landscape. 

© Less crucial, but still to be considered, are such factors 
whether the ripening foliage may be an eyesore or 
can be camouflaged by nearby shrubs or perennials; and 
whether heavy winds and rains can rip the flowers to 
shreds before you have a chance to enjoy them. Even 
idight protection from slopes, rocks, evergreens and 
her windbreaks will help here. 

' Given a good site, most bulbs can be counted on to 
flower for a year or two. Indeed, flower buds for the 
first season are already formed when you buy the bulbs 
in the fall. But for a long, bright life, there is one condi- 
tion that you can change, and usually without great 
effort. You can improve almost any soil so it is to a bulb’s 
liking. Heavy, clay texture can be opened up and made 
lighter by mixing it with some humus like leaf mold, 
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can be 
ground 


0 close compost, or peat plus plenty of fine gravel or coarse 
uriously HH builders’ sand. Soil that’s so sandy it can’t hold moisture 
second HH benefits by the addition of humus in almost any form 
ke new @ except, perhaps, rotted manure that may cause rot on 
-y re O28 @ any bulb or stem it touches. Here’s a case where de- 
hydrated manures seem to be safest. 

d plant Most soils (but not those that are highly alkaline) are 
me and better for bulbs with a light sprinkling of horticultural 
y, thrive B lime (raw ground limestone). Infertile soils can, of 
, galan- B course, be fertilized—bone meal is good, or chemical 
ed most @ fertilizers with balanced proportions of the essential 
; and a # elements (nitrogen, phosphorus, potash) plus trace ele- 

ments. Some bulbs need more food than others. In order 
ulips to of ravenous appetite, the spring-bloomers might be 


righten ranked hyacinths the hungriest; tulips next, particularly 


the site @ the new, large, luscious hybrids; large-flowering daf- 
ilbs are fodils, and then the more modest types; and least de- 
manding, the crocus and other small-flowering species. 
ig bulbs This job of conditioning and enriching soil should be 
od day- @ done, if possible, some time before the bulbs are to be 
ens, for planted so the improved mixture can settle down and 
ciduous # mellow. And it should be done at least to the depth of 
, if the # the bulbs’ roots, or to a minimum of eight inches. Lifting 
e light Ba spadeful of soil, improving it, and replacing it will do 
for small clumps. ‘“Double-digging” is usually recom- 
‘oots 2 mended for large beds— a formal planting of tulips, for 
_they'l example. And I hereby recommend it for naturalizing 
in low, (Please turn page }) 
agazine MH September, 1961 
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daffodils in soils as rocky as ours in Connecticut. A 
thorough job with a spade (and sometimes, even a pick- 
ax) couldn’t possibly be more tiresome, and should be 
less frustrating, than having your trowel strike stone 
wherever you want to dig a hole. And the bulbs are 
better off, without doubt. 

The first step in double-digging is to clear the area 
of weeds and debris. If there is sod, slice it off an inch or 
so deep. Then, starting at one end, dig a trench the 
width and depth of the spade, and lay up the soil near- 
by. Next to this trench, dig another—but turn the spade- 
fuls of soil over into the first trench. Repeat the process 
until you have dug all the soil in the section to be planted. 
You can break up clods, remove rocks, and smooth the 
surface slightly as you go along, or work over the com- 
plete area when this first digging is done. 

Now, add your soil-improving ingredients—sprinkle 
lime and fertilizer evenly over the surface; lay on layers 
of humus, compost, sand, gravel, or whatever is needed. 
And starting at the end where you finished, repeat the 
digging-trenching process, finally replacing the soil you 
laid up near-by. In this way, conditioners and fertilizers 
are thoroughly mixed through the soil and down to a 
depth where the bulbs’ roots can use them to advantage. 

Into this lavishly prepared soil you can plant bulbs 
as soon as they arrive. Or, if you must wait a week or 
more, store them where they will be cool but not dry 
until planting time. Rather than let them shrivel in dry 
air, put them in their packages on a layer of moist peat 
or vermiculite, or beneath a layer of moist newspaper. 

Planting bulbs in any kind of formal arrangement is 
a precision process. Bulbs of the same size should be set 
at the same depth, to make sure they will flower at the 
same time. And spacing between bulbs and between rows 
should be measured accurately. It’s often wise to ex- 
cavate the complete bed to a uniform depth, set the 
bulbs according to spacings marked or notched on a 
stick or stake, and replace all the soil on top. 

Informal groups are less exacting and are most decora- 
tive without a regular pattern, but uniform planting 
depth is still desirable. Nice groups in a small peren- 
nial border begin with six or eight tulip or large-flower- 
ing daffodil bulbs set in the bottom of a hole of proper 
size and shape; groups can be larger, of course, in more 
spacious borders. Or plant a dozen daffodils at the base 
of a large rock, a clump of six or eight hyacinths at the 
base of a tree, crocuses in crevices of a rocky slope, galan- 
thus on top of a wall. The smaller bulbs should be high, 
if possible, to show off to best advantage. 

Naturalizing daffodils along a woodland walk, be- 
side a stream or pool, or in a field or meadow so they 
really look natural is an art. There are no hard-and-fast 
rules to be followed, only some tips that may be helpful. 
Mixtures of several varieties are seldom successful, be- 
cause of varying size, color, and flowering time. Rather, 
limit each “drift” to one variety—and plant the bulbs 
in anything but regular arrangements. Some gardeners 
say they scatter the bulbs haphazardly, and plant each 
where it falls. I prefer to arrange them, but irregularly, 
closer together near the center or near one edge and 
gradually spaced farther apart as if they had spread 
naturally. The object is, of course, to reproduce nature’s 
carefree pictures that are so much at home in their sur- 
roundings. Naturalized daffodils, by the way, may be 
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planted several inches deeper so they will multiply more 
slowly and thus require dividing and replanting 
less often. 

To mulch or not to mulch newly planted bulbs is a 
real question. If the varieties are hardy in your area and 
planted in plenty of time to develop good root systems 
before the ground freezes, the answer is probably—don't. 

A warm, cozy mulch is a premature invitation to mice 
and other rodents to move in for the winter. Late- 
planted and less hardy bulbs have a better chance to 
survive the winter (and particularly the dangerous alter- 
nate freezes-and-thaws of mild winters) under an airy 
blanket of evergreen boughs, salt hay, or something 
similarly light. Apply the mulch after the ground has 
frozen to a depth of an inch or so, and not before. ¢ 
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'@ Success. with spring-flowering bulbs is practically a certainty. 
All you have to do is plant quality bulbs in well-drained soil. 
The bulbs then snuggle into autumn’s warm earth and 
work all winter to make roots in their nether world so that the 
your dreams of spring can come true. 
Few gardeners take full advantage of spring-flowering bulbs. 
They offer enormous possibilities. Take, for example, the 
crocuses that defy winter and bloom in January. Or, other e 
crocuses that flaunt their satiny cups in November. Between planting 
the first and the last crocus, there can be a constant 
succession of loveliness from bulbs. In beds, borders, 
© foundation plantings, naturalized areas, rock gardens and 
» woodlands, bulbs are indispensable. Then, too, there is oft 
the joy of forcing bulbs in the midst of winter for indoor bloom. 
» It is better to buy a few first-class bulbs than many bargains. 
© After being sure you have good bulbs, plant them in ample 
groups (three to seven of an expensive variety, more of less ~~ 
I expensive kinds). With crocuses, snowdrops and the like, oS or. 
E cast them in large drifts of fifty, a hundred, or even 
© more for glorious effects. Concentrate your bulb plantings 


: to create breathtaking results. 


‘ 


The charts that follow... 


have been divided into three basic groups: First come 
sirmatll 


© tulips, narcissus (daffodils), crocuses and hyacinths. These are 
' sometimes called the major spring-flowering bulbs because 
they are more commonly planted than others. All four 
do well in sun or light shade. The second chart 
suggests a special few bulbs for gardens in the South. The 
third chart is devoted to less popular bulbs—some 
of them widely grown in certain areas, but most unjustly neglected. 


Use these charts... 


as a planning and planting guide to a more beautiful and 
carefree garden. Read between their lines this basic 
information: Bulb is the term used for what may be known 
technically as a corm, pip, tuber or rhizome. Bulbous 
plants require good soil drainage. The addition of humus 
to sandy soils, and of humus and sand (or cinders) to clays 
is helpful. Beware of manure in bulb plantings as it usually 
introduces rot. Bone meal is useful in preparing soil for 
bulbs. Height varies depending on the vigor of the bulb, 
moisture, light and local climate. Season of bloom will be 
later if you garden in the North, earlier toward the South. 
Depth of planting in these charts is from the top of the bulb 
to the level of surrounding soil. In heavy soils, reduce the 
depth by a third. In sandy soils, increase it by half or more. 
When infrequent lifting is desired, go deeper, as much as 12 
to 16 inches for tulips planted in a good loam. See page 16 for 
more detailed information about how to plant bulbs. 


(Please turn page }) 


Narcissus asturiensis (minimus) 


September, 1961 





SEASON 
OF BLOOM 


Tulips, Single Early 10-16” 
(plant all tulips 
Oct.-Nov.*) 


DEPTH OF 


PANTING. 


Clear, from 
white to red; 
good oranges, 
pinks and 
yellows. 


COMMENTS 


Unjustly neglected, try some. 
Some are fragrant. Force well, 
The Duc Vanthol group is ear. 
lier, shorter, and seldom grown 
here. 


Suggested Varieties: RED ‘Couleur Cardinal,’ ’Vermillion Brilliant,’ ‘Keizerskroon’ (edged yellow). WHITE ‘Lady Boreel,’ ‘White 


Hawk,’ ‘Diana.’ PINK ‘Pink Beauty’ (white stripe), ‘Ibis,’ ‘Proserpine.’ ORANGE ‘General de Wet,’ ‘Fred Moore.’ YELLOW ‘Rising 
Sun,’ ‘Bellona,’ ‘Sunburst’ (flushed red). PURPLE ‘Van der Neer.’ 


*”Pre-treated” tulips planted in December in deep South. Generally used as annuals. 


Tulips, Double Early 9-16" April 


Clear, from 
white to red; 
good oranges, 


Force well. Subject to wind and 
rain damage. Blooms are long- 
lasting. 


pinks and 
yellows. 


Suggested Varieties: PINK ‘Peach Blossom,’ ‘Salmonetta,’ ‘Triumphator.’ RED ‘Scarlet Cardinal,’ ‘Vuurbaak’ (flushed orange), 
‘Willemsoord’ (edged white). YELLOW ‘Mr. van der Hoef,’ ‘Tea Rose,’ ‘Marechal Niel’ (with orange). 


Tulips, Triumphs and 14-24” Between 
Mendels Single 
Earlies and 
Darwins 


Similar to 6-10” 


Fine for forcing. Long-lasting. 
Darwins 


Triumph Suggested Varieties: RED ‘Red Matador,’ ‘Red Giant Crater.’ YELLOW ‘Bruno Walter’ (purple flushed), ‘Golden Show.’ 
ORANGE ‘Rhineland,’ ‘Orange Wonder.’ WHITE ‘White Imperator,’ ‘Kansas.’ VIOLET ‘Dreaming Maid’ (edged white). PINK 
‘Mr. Kerbert,’ ‘Wisconsin,’ ‘Blenda’ (white base). 

Mendel Suggested Varieties: WHITE ‘Athleet,’ ‘Her Grace’ (edged lilac-rose), ‘White Sail’ (creamy). RED ‘Scarlet Admiral,’ 
‘Hildegarde,’ ‘Bing Crosby.’ PINK ‘Peerless Pink,’ ‘Zenith.’ YELLOW ‘Yellow Gem,’ ‘Rynsoever.’ ORANGE ‘Orange Wonder.’ 


Tulips, Peony 16-24” 
Flowered 


With late 
Cottage types 
and early 
Darwins 


Same as 6-10” 


Subject to rain and wind dam- 
Darwins 


age. Long-lasting where sheltered. 


Suggested Varieties: WHITE ‘Mt. Tacoma.’ PINK ‘Eros.’ RED ‘Livingston,’ ‘Rocket.’ YELLOW ‘Royal Yellow,’ ‘Nizza’ (streaked red). 
BLUE ‘Blue Celeste.’ 


Tulips, Cottage 16-30” May No bronzes, 6-10” 
purples or 


lavenders 


Slender pointed blooms. Clear 
colors. The Lily Flowered type is 
similar. Both are good cut. 


Suggested Varieties: YELLOW ‘Mrs. Moon,’ ‘Mrs. John T. Scheepers,’ ‘Yellow Emperor.’ WHITE ‘Carrara,’ ‘White City,’ ‘Albino.’ 
PINK ‘Rosy Wings,’ ‘Rosabella.’ RED ‘Marshal Haig,’ ‘Dido,’ ‘G. W. Leak’ (cream base). ORANGE ‘Orange King.’ MISCELLANEOUS 
‘Marjorie Bowen’ (buff, salmon, lilac-rose), ‘Princess Margaret Rose’ (yellow, orange, red). 


Tulip ‘Red Parrot’ Tulip ‘Stresa’ 


Lily-flowered tulip 





Tulips 











DEPTH OF 
PLANTING SPACING ene 


Tulips, Darwins 20-30” May Clear white 5-8” 6-10” Most popular of all. Darwins 
to almost with irregular striping called 
black. No Rembrandts. 


bronzes or browns 


Suggested Varieties: RED ‘Gloria Swanson,’ ‘Scarlet Sensation,’ ‘William Pitt,’ ‘Charles Needham.’ PINK ‘Princess Elizabeth,’ 
‘Clara Butt,’ ‘Rose Copeland,’ ‘Kathleen Parlow’ (flushed mauve). WHITE ‘White Giant,’ ‘Glacier,’ ‘Alabaster.’ YELLOW ‘Niphetos,’ 
‘Yellow Giant,’ ‘Golden Age.’ MAUVE ‘William Copland,’ ‘Scotch Lassie.’ PURPLE ‘Frans Hals,’ ‘The Bishop.’ BLACK ‘La Tulipe 
Noire,’ ‘Queen of the Night.’ 


Tulips, Breeders 24-32" After Rich tones of 5-8” 6-10” Very few have pure colors, usu- 
Darwins red, purple, ally blended with others. Flowers 
bronze, brown are large on stiff stems. 


Suggested Varieties: RED ‘Indian Chief,’ ‘President Hoover’ (orange tones), ‘Astarte’ (with violet). VIOLET TONES ‘Louis XIV; 
‘Bacchus,’ ‘George Grappe,’ ‘William the Silent.’ BRONZE AND YELLOW OR ORANGE ‘Cherbourg,’ ‘Orange Beauty.’ YELLOW 
‘Dixie Sunshine.’ ORANGE ‘Admiral Tromp.’ 


Tulips, Parrot 16-24” May Clear colors 5-8” 6-10” Force well. Good for cutting. 
usually laced Petal edges fringed. 
with green 


Suggested Varieties: PINK ‘Fantasy,’ ‘Double Fantasy,’ ‘Pink Champion.’ RED ‘Red Champion,’ ‘Pitt’s Parrot,’ ‘Van Dijck’ (bright 
rose outside). BLACK ‘Black Parrot.’ BLUE ‘Blue Parrot,’ ‘Gadelan,’ ‘Violet Queen.’ YELLOW ‘Sunshine,’ ‘Texas Gold.’ ORANGE 
‘Orange Favorite.’ 





Tulip Species March to May This is almost a random selec- 
tion of many fine kinds. Smaller 
species are fine for rock garden. 
Plant deeper than usual in re- 
lation to bulb size. 


T. batalini, 4”, soft yellow, May; T. chrysantha, 6”, cherry and yellow, early May; T. clusiana, 14”, rose-red and white, late April; 
T. dasystemon, 6", yellow and white, 3-4 per stem, April; T. eichleri, 10, crimson-scarlet, yellow and black center, April; 
T. fosteriana, 12”, scarlet, large, April (also ‘Red Emperor,’ ‘White Emperor’ and other hybrids); T. greigi, 9, orange-scarlet, 
early May (dry location); T. kaufmanniana, 6-8", creamy and rose-red, March-April; T. praestans, 10-12”, scarlet (several to a 
stem), April; T. praestans var. ‘Fusilier’ is extra fine; T. sprengeri, 8-10", orange-scarlet, latest to bloom, May; T. turkestanica, 
10”, white, yellow center (4-6 per stem). 


Narcissus to 22” Late March Yellow, 4-5"; The trumpet of a daffodil in this 
(Daffodils) to early May white, deeper division is equal to or longer 
Trumpets, pink is better than outer petals. One per stem. 
Division | 


Suggested Varieties: YELLOW ‘Golden Harvest,’ ‘Unsurpassable,’ ‘Alasnam,’ ‘Diotima.’ BICOLOR ‘Pres. Lebrun,’ ‘Trocodero,’ 
‘Spring Glory.’ WHITE ‘Beersheba,’ ‘Mt. Hood,’ ‘Ada Finch.’ PINK ‘Lovenest,’ ‘Pink Favorite.’ 





Darwin tulip ‘Parade’ Narcissus ‘Thalia’ Darwin tulip ‘Anjou’ 































DEPTH OF SPACING 








Narcissus to 22” Late March Yellow, 4-5"; 6-8” Cup more than one third but not 
Large Cup, to early May white, deeper as long as outer petals. One 
| Division II pink is better flower per stem. 





Suggested Varieties: YELLOW ‘Croesus,’ ‘Carlton,’ ‘Fortune,’ ‘Yellow Sun.’ BICOLOR ‘Daisy Schaeffer,’ ‘Dick Wellband,’ ‘Gertie 
Millar,’ ‘John Evelyn.’ WHITE ‘Hera,’ ‘Tunis,’ ‘Zero,’ ‘White Nile.’ PINK ‘Mrs. R. O. Backhouse,’ ‘Pink Fancy,’ ‘Ecstasy.’ 





Narcissus 






























to 22” Late March Yellow, 4-5"; 6-8” Cup not more than one third the 
Short Cup, to early May white deeper length of the outer petals. One 
! Division III is better 
| 


flower per stem. 


Suggested Varieties: YELLOW ‘Bath’s Flame,’ ‘Crocus,’ ‘Mrs. Barclay,’ ‘Seraglio.’ BICOLOR ‘Lady Diana Manners,’ ‘Firetail,’ 
‘Sunrise.’ WHITE ‘Mrs. O’Melveny,’ ‘Moondance,’ ‘Firebird,’ ‘White Queen.’ 








Narcissus to 22” April to Yellow, 4-5”; 6-8” From every division. 
Double, early May white deeper 
Division IV 











is better 













Suggested Varieties: YELLOW ‘Twink,’ ‘Inglescombe.’ 


BICOLOR ‘Irene Copeland,’ ‘Mary Copeland.’ WHITE ‘Cheerfulness.’ 





Narcissus 
Triandrus, 
Division V 


to 18” Late April 


to early May 





White, 2-4” 4-5” 


Rush-like leaves, 1-6 flowers per 
yellow 


stem. 











Suggested Varieties: WHITE ‘Agnes Harvey,’ ‘Thalia,’ ‘Moonshine.’ LIGHT YELLOW ‘Hawera.’ 





Narcissus 
Cyclamineus, 
Division VI 


to 14” 





February to 


Yellow 2-4” 4-5" 
March 


Drooping single flowers. 











Suggested Varieties: YELLOW ‘February Gold,’ ‘Beryl,’ ‘Garden Princess.’ BICOLOR ‘Peeping Tom.’ 





Narcissus 
Jonquilla, 
Division VII 


12-18” Late April 


Yellow 2-4” 4.5” 
to early May 





Fragrant, 2-5 flowers per stem. 
These stand Gulf Coast condi- 
tions very well. Rush-like foliage. 










Suggested Varieties: 






YELLOW ‘Golden Goblet,’ ‘Sierra Gold.’ BICOLOR ‘Trevithian’ (quite tall). WHITE ‘White Wedgewood.’ 








Narcissus to 22” April-May White or 2-4" 4-5" Fragrant, 4-8 flowers per stem. 
Tazetta, yellow Generally hardy Washington 
Division VIII 


south only; thrive in the South. 


Suggested Varieties: 





YELLOW ‘Early Perfection,’ ‘Red Guard,’ ‘Scarlet Gem.’ BICOLOR ‘Laurens Koster,’ ‘Geranium.’ 











Narcissus to 22” Late April White, 













One flower per stem, fragrant, 
Poeticus, to May corona 
Division IX yellow, 
red-edged 





Suggested Varieties: WHITE with red-rimmed cups: ‘Actaea,’ ‘Dulcimer,’ ‘Red Rim,’ ‘Sarchedon 





Narcissus ‘Dick Wellband’ Narcissus ‘Geranium’ Narcissus ‘Actaea’ 














































it not 
One 


1 the 
One 











DEPTH OF 
OF BLOOM PLANTING > ACING COMMENTS 








Narcissus species, February to White 2-3” 3-5” Charming but generally not for 
Division X late April or yellow the open garden. Best in the 
rock garden or protected spots. 


N. bulbocodium conspicuous, 6”, yellow, early; N. bulbocodium citrinus, 8”, lemon, early; N. cyclamineus, 9”, white perianth, 
yellow trumpet, early; N. jonquilla simplex, 10”, yellow, early; N. lobularis, 6”, yellow, very early; N. minimus, 3-4", yellow, 
very early; N. nanus, 6”, yellow, very early; N. triandrus albus, 7’, white, April. 



































Narcissus 
not otherwise 
classified, Suggested Miniature Varieties: ‘April Tears,’ 6, midseason; ‘Bobby Soxer,’ 7”, late; ‘Frosty Morn,’ 
Division XI 6", midseason; ‘Marionette,’ 5’, midseason; ‘Wee Bee,’ 5”, midseason. 
(this is used 
generally for 
miniatures) 
Crocus 4-6" March to Blue, 3-4” 3-4” Best in sun. Early bloom if 
Dutch Hybrids April white, planted in a protected spot. Fine 
yellow, for naturalizing. 
lilac and 
purple 


Suggested Varieties: BLUE—LILAC—PURPLE ‘Early Perfection,’ ‘Hero,’ ‘President Lincoln,’ ‘Queen of the Blues,’ ‘The Bishop,’ 
‘Striped Beauty’ (striped white). WHITE ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ ‘Kathleen Parlow,’ ‘Snowstorm,’ ‘Pallas’ (striped lilac). YELLOW ‘Golden 
Goblet,’ ‘Golden Yellow,’ ‘Mammoth Yellow.’ 


Crocus 3-6" February Yellow, 2-3” 2-4” Extend the season brilliantly. 
spring- to April white, Plant August or September if 
blooming lilac, available. 
species purple 


Suggested Species: C. imperati, dull lilac, Feb.; C. sieberi, blue, late Feb.; C. susianus (cloth-of-gold), golden yellow, early March; 
C. tomasinianus (pale lavender and silver-gray), early March; C. biflorus, white to lilac, late Feb.; C. korolkowi, golden-orange, 
late Feb.; C. versicolor (cloth-of-silver), white feathered purple, late March to April; C. aureus, bright yellow, March. 





Crocus 4-6" September White, blue, 2-3” 2-4" Little beauties, sadly neglected. 
fall-blooming to November purple, lilac Plant in August; September at 
species latest. 


C. zonatus, pale lilac, Sept. to Oct.; C. speciosus, light blue, Sept., and var. aifchisoni, large pale blue, Oct., and var. albus, 
white flushed rose, Sept. to Oct.; C. medius, deep lavender-purple, scarlet stigma, early Oct.; C. laevigatus, white flushed buff 
outside, faint inner rosy tint, fragrant, latest of all, to Nov. 





Hyacinths 72” April White, pink, 5-6” 6-10”; For bedding use 14-16 cm. size 
Dutch red, yellow 12” if for graceful spikes. Plenty of 
varieties blue overplanted humus and sand in clay. Mulch 

with in cold climates. 
pansies, etc. 


Suggested Varieties: WHITE ‘L’Innocence,’ ‘Albatross,’ ‘Queen of the Whites.’ BLUE ‘King of the Blues,’ ‘Grand Maitre,’ ‘Perle 
Brilliant.’ PINK ‘Lady Derby,’ ‘Gertrude,’ ‘Pink Pearl.’ RED ‘Jan Bos,’ ‘La Victoire.’ YELLOW ‘City of Haarlem,’ ‘Yellow Hammer.’ 















Hyacinths 10” April Pink, 5-6" 8-10” Less hardy, needs deep mulch 
French-Roman blue, in the North. Spikes loose, best 
for naturalizing. 








Crocus ‘Pickwick’ Dutch hyacinth Dutch irises 





24" 


Babiana stricta 


Brodiaea species 


rinum species 


ycoris aurea 
golden seeeer lily 


Veltheimia species 


Zantedeschia species 
calla-lilies 


SPACING 


June-Aug. white, pink, Just cover 


red bulb shoulder 


white, pink, 
red, purple 


wine-red 


variable 
depending 
on rainy 
season 
(spring- 
summer) 


REQUIREMENTS COMMENTS 


Rich, moist soil. Mulch in 
mid-South. Plant Nov.-Jan. 


d Dut 
easier culture. Hardy with 
mulch into upper South. 
Few species are grown out- 
side California. A pity. 


sun to 
It. shade 
sun to 
It. shade 


upper South. Needs much 
humus and moisture. 


sun to 
It. shade 
sun to 


Mulch in upper South. Rid 
It. shade 


soil well-drained. Beautiful 
foliage. 

Yellow, pin 

kinds not as good in on 
ground. ‘Godfrey,’ best 
variety north of Florida. All 
need moisture. 


sun to 
It. shade 


The Minor Bulbs ek. 


NAME HEIGHT 


Anemone (De Caen 
and St. Brigid) 


Belamcanda chinensis 
blackberry-lily 
Camassia species 18-36” 


Chionodoxa luciliae 
glory-of-the-snow 


Colchicum species 
meadow saffron 

Convallaria majalis 
lily-of-the-valley 


Eranthis hiemalis 
winter aconite 

Erythronium species 
trout-lilies 

Fritillaria imperialis 
crown imperial 

Fritillaria meleagris 
guinea-hen-flower 

Galanthus nivalis 
snowdrop 

Iris, Dutch 18-24” 

Iris, English 

Iris, Spanish 


Leucojum species 
snowflake 

Lycoris squomigera 
hardy ama 

Muscari species 
grape hyacinths 

Nerine species 
guernsey lily 

Scilla species 
early-blooming 

quills 


14-18” 


Scilla species 10-18” 
late-blooming 
bluebells and wild 


hyacinths 
Sternbergia lutea 


Zephyranthes species 
zephyr-lilies 


SEASON OF 
BLOOM 


DEPTH OF 
PLANTING 


2-4" 


COLOR SPACING 


white, red, 
purple, rose, 
violet 
orange, 

red spots 


blue, white 
center 


white, pink, 
mauve, purple 


rich yellow 


white, cream, 
yellow, purple 
yellow, orange 
or red 

mottled green, 
brown, purple 
white, green 


yellow, blue, 
white, ues 


blue, pink, 
white 


white, yellow 
red, pink or 
bronze 


LIGHT 
REQUIREMENTS COMMENTS 
sun to 


Mulch heavily except in 
It. shade 


mild climates. 


Mulch in winter in North. 
B. flabellata (rare) un 
De ellow in autumn. 


pink varieties. S cordentia 

all blue. 

Try several including dbls. 

Leaves coarse in spring. 
It. to Avoid dry locations. 


heavy shade 


sun to 
med. shade 


Plant early. 


Rich, moist soil. Fine for 
woodland. Many species. 
in winter. Odd od 


Best in as 

gardens. 

G. elwesi has large flowers. 

Try other species too. 

Hardier than supposed. 

Mulch in cold climate. 
leeds summer moisture. 


For warm dry place. Li 
summer moisture. Hardy. 


It. shade 
Hardy only Washington 
south. 
. sibirica (common). 


med. shade S. bifolia (rare) and others. 


sun to 
med. shade 


S. hispanica, S. nonscripte 
and others. 


Like a yellow crocus. Easy 
and lovely. Use more. 

Z. atamasco hardy to N. Y. 
with mulch. Others, Wash- 
ington south. Acid soil. 


sun to 
It. shade 
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Chionodoxa gigantea in the author’s garden, 
April 21. 


and Hyacinthus 


wee bulbs 


obvallaris 


azureus, March 25. 


BY M. M. Grarr 


On Tus bleak Valentine’s Day while three-foot 
snowdrifts still cover the main borders, a patch of earth 


* 
= 
we 
e 
- 
~ 
~ 
= 
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at the south wall breathes of spring. Crocuses and snow- 
drops are rushing into bloom as fast as a retreating 
snowbank frees them. 

I’ve written before of species crocus in love and praise. 
Nothing can shake my devotion nor appease my desire 
for more and earlier and finer varieties. Nevertheless a 
winter garden of nothing but crocuses would be as 
limited as poor Johnny One Note, and needlessly so. 
A host of other small bulbs provide grace notes: varied 


forms and heights, a wider range of color. 


(note acorn at 


base of stems), April 18. 


The blues that are lacking in crocuses are richly sup- 
plied by scillas, hyacinths, chionodoxas, and muscari. 
The ones I describe are not the common sorts, so mark 
their names well if you want to avoid weeds. 

One of the merits of the tiny bulbs is that you can 
enjoy a great variety in a small space. For this reason, 
colors should blend rather than compete. I would ex- 
clude Scilla sibirica and its giant variety ‘Spring Beauty’ 
from this jewel box planting, as their intense gentian blue 
overpowers any delicate tones in their vicinity. ‘Spring 
Beauty’ teams better with a bold subject like Narcissus 
obvallaris, assertive enough to stand out in any company. 

Scilla sibirica taurica, the soft blue of a hazy sky, is 
harmonious but not—with me at least—a very good 


Muscari tuberge: 


doer. My favorite scilla to accompany early crocus is S. 
tubergeniana, a recent introduction from North Persia. 
Its fluffy flowers are pale blue with a darker midrib and 
accents of blue pollen. Delicate as they appear, they 
are rugged in fact, and have come up smiling after being 
beaten down by heavy snows. Instead of splitting up into 


Scilla tubergeniana, March 28. 


(Please turn page }) 
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individual units as most bulbs do, S. tubergeniana retains 
its circling crown of stiff leaves. From its center, it sends 
up an increasing profusion of flowers every year. 

Chionodoxas are surprise plants. With no advance 
notice, leaves and buds thrust all at once out of the bare 
ground. In two days their overlapping flowers make a 
carpet of softly blending blues and lavenders. A white 
eye and pale yellow club of stamens distinguish chiono- 
doxas from the scillas they resemble. 

Chionodoxa luciliae, the familiar variety, grows too 
tall for its flimsy stem. Heavy rain or wind will dash its 
pretty flowers in the mud. C. gigantea is far the better 
species, with few but larger flowers on a stout stem that 
holds them upright in any weather. Chionodoxas haven’t 
seeded for me but they increase rapidly below ground to 
make a charming display in a few years. 

I like the changeable silk effect of a random collection, 
especially in a woodland planting where natural varia- 
tions are expected. For a small patch in a more formal 
rock garden, a single color is more desirable. If you find 
a choice specimen with wide, rippling segments or an 
especially pleasing tone of blue, you can take it up in 
bloom, divide and replant it to grow into a uniform 
mass. Used in this way, Chionodoxa gigantea makes a 
flattering alliance with Tulipa kaufmanniana (the type, 
not the large hybrids). The tulip’s resemblance to a 
water-lily is enhanced when it floats on its short stem 
above a sea of blue chionodoxas. 

Muscari tubergenianum is the outstanding member of 
the grape hyacinth family. In my garden, it is far su- 
perior to the common grape hyacinth (Muscari ar- 
meniacum). It comes very close to being turquoise, a 
color as rare in flowers as it is common in catalogs. To 
be precise, it is an exact match for a floret of Anchusa 
myosotidiflora. The intensity of its color is set off by a 
conspicuous white ruffle on the edge of its bioomers. M. 
tubergenianum has two faults: It is slow to increase, 
and its stalks reach an ungainly height as they mature. 
Since neither defect lessens my pleasure in its rare blue- 
ness, I’ll continue to grow it with rapt admiration. 

For a select small planting where neatness is essential, 
nothing could be more engaging than the miniature, 
Hyacinthus azureus. Its stiff spikes, all of three inches 
tall, are thickly set with clear blue bells striped darker 
on the reverse. Dainty enough for a Staffordshire flower 
group, it is in reality as tough as a dandelion and quite 
as fertile, increasing by division and by seed. Where 
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Crocus ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ ha 
cream flowers, flushed with 
lavender at the base of the 
petals. In 1959 it was an In. 
ternational Bulb Selection, 


choice or miffy plants grow in its neighborhood, protect 
them against invasion by snipping off the hyacinth’s 
seedheads before they ripen. 

If you have trouble finding Hyacinthus azureus, look 
under muscari where it is often incorrectly lumped— 
though anyone with half an eye can see that the 
hyacinth’s flaring bells have no resemblance to the char- 
acteristic, close-lipped muscari pout. 

Exactly in scale with Hyacinthus azureus, and a perfect 
companion for it, is the smallest wild trumpet daffodil, 
Narcissus asturiensis (minimus). This is a delicious 
absurdity, utterly disarming, a dollhouse daffodil that 
instantly takes children’s hearts and rouses fierce ac- 
quisitiveness among flower arranging ladies. When it 
first opens it is usually under two inches high but may 
stretch as tall as four inches before it fades. It isn’t fool- 
proof, but increases slowly where happy—in my ex- 
perience, under light shade and in moister soil than 
you would ordinarily give a daffodil. 

I’ve saved the best winter flower for last. It’s the kingly 
snowdrop, Galanthus elwesi, ten inches tall with a two 
inch wingspread in the best forms. It is distinguished 
from the common snowdrop, G. nivalis, by its majestic 
size and by a second emerald spot near the top of the 
tube. Since these are of course wild bulbs, there is great 
variation in form and in flowering time. My own 
favorites are those with segments as broad as consomme 
spoons. Their surface has a marble-like quality, yet the 
flower’s visual weight is belied by its airy suspension. 

As I mentioned at the start, a south wall acts as a 
solar oven, coaxing bulbs into earliest bloom. If you have 
a choice, put them near a porch or covered entry 80 
that you can admire them in snowy weather without 
putting on galoshes. A sunny rock garden bordering a 
walk or under a low-silled window will house a heart- 
warming collection of small bulbs. 

If none of these sites is available, look around your 
house walls to find where the snow first melts away. 
Sometimes an uncounted factor—protection from wind, 
reflection from a neighbor’s house—will make a spot as 
warm as any south wall. I’ve just discovered some daf- | 
fodil leaves four inches high against a wall that faces = 
somewhat north of east. The exposure wouldn’t be my 
choice, but daffodils know what pleases bulbs better § 
than I do. Taking their hint, I'll plant some crocuses ~ 
and snowdrops among them and hope for spring in 
January next.year. # 
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F&G Suggests These New Roses 


ion, This gardening season we have observed several new roses which have not 
been available to the public prior to 1961. Most of them are offered for 
the first time this autumn. Order early; the dormant bushes will be shipped 
at the proper time for your climate. 


‘Avon’ is a highly perfumed hybrid tea from hy- 
bridizer Dennison Morey of Jackson and Perkins. This 
bright red rose is one of the few to possess the true rose 
fragrance we associate with the old varieties. Large 
buds unfold tall-centered flowers up to five inches across. 

‘Black Velvet’ has velvety petals of deep, wine-red 
to almost black. This is another hybrid tea from Den- 
nison Morey of Jackson and Perkins. The flowers, five to 
5¥2 inches in diameter, are high-centered and fragrant. 


al \ The semi-double blooms appear continuously through the 
{ growing season, on a vigorous disease-resistant plant 

lo ie. = that thrives in any climate. 
red — A “County Fair’ is a hybrid pink rose for mass plant- 
t the a ings. Individual bushes are round, compact and vigorous. 
chal i Trim and train it like a hedge or let it grow to its natural 
height of two to three feet (three to four feet in the 
erfall South and West). The beautiful pink flowers appear 
fodil, ‘White Prince’ continuously from spring to fall. Introduced by Arm- 

cola strong Nurseries. 

that ‘Hybrid 311?’ is suitable for a large hedge or border. 


This rose will grow into a hardy, disease-resistant screen 
the first season it is planted. Space the plants 18 to 24 
inches apart. Clusters of red flowers will open from early 
fool spring to late fall in most regions. Trim or leave it 
y exe j natural, its compact non-sprawling habit is practically 
ches r carefree. The flowers are long-lasting and good for 
cutting. Armstrong Nurseries. 


€ ac 
en it 
may 


ingly . ‘Lillie Marleen’ is sure to be a flower arrangers’ 
twa t , : ; favorite. It is a long-stemmed, dark red floribunda 
shal ; ‘ originated by Wilhelm Kordes, famed German hybridist, 
jestic ; and introduced here by Jackson and Perkins. The four- 
f the inch flowers form clusters. The cherry-red petals have 
reat wavy edges and hold their delicacy and color in spite of 
oul y , the hot sun. 

nail we ‘Memoriam,’ hybridized by Gordon J. von Abrams 
+ the ea a ae of Peterson and Dering, is an exhibition type hybrid tea. 
a: It has received the Gold Certificate Award of the Inter- 
as & Fae ** ea oe national Rose Test Garden in Portland, Oregon. The 
have "| ‘ta - ee long buds unfurl to high-centered, lightly fragrant 
y $0 s Bs Bae flowers borne singly (or sometimes in clusters of three 
hout me ey or four) on 24-inch stems. Luminous white to pastel 
ng a wey + : pink five-inch blooms are pointed and very double with 
eartean ; a . oe, 50 to 60 crisp petals. 

: Ae. Ba ire ‘My Fair Lady’ grew from a seed out of a pod set 
your 7 & die > de ed, ° on ‘Peace’ with pollen from ‘Peace.’ It has excellent 
way. as a. Q foliage, strong canes, free-blooming qualities and large 
‘ind, = rE .. ‘ ‘ “ee flowers of good color, form and scent. In the Flower 
t as ‘ and Garden trial garden, the flowers of ‘My Fair 
daf- Mey , —. Lady’ have been a creamy to rosy pink with pale yel- 
aces * e - ‘ low on the reverse of the petals. An introduction of 
my | Ps a ; ee 4 / i... ‘ Ruehl-Wheeler. 
tter | a —_— a ke, ‘Peaceport’ is being introduced by Melvin Wyant. 
uses ~ aie - It is the first sport of ‘Peace.’ The blooms are a bright 
, in . Sng ae two-tone salmon-pink instead of the usual creamy 


‘Memoriam’ ‘County Fair’ (Please turn to page 57) 
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How To Hurry 
Spring-Flowering Bulbs 


Many gardeners take it for granted that bulbs in the garden 
bloom when it is time and that nothing will cause them to bloom 
earlier. There are, however, planting practices that will hurry 
flowering from a few days to three weeks or more. These practices 
are especially worth while for those so tired of a flowerless winter 
garden that they can hardly wait for the first spring bloom. 
Daffodils, tulips, crocuses, and most other kinds of spring 
blooming bulbs come in early, midseason and late varieties. It is 
easier to get early bloom from an early variety than from 
midseason or late kinds, but any variety can be caused to bloom 
ahead of its normal time. 
@ The easiest way to hurry bloom in the garden is by planting bulbs along the south 
side of a house, wall, fence, slope, stone, or anything else that offers 
protection on the north side. They will bloom earlier than other bulbs of the same variety 
given any other exposure. A daffodil planted in front of a basement window 
on the south side of a house will bloom earlier than others in the 
same row because of the heat reflected from the glass. Some varieties bloom 
as much as three weeks early with such planting. 
The bulb for which south side planting is most important is probably the crocus because 
so much of its garden value is its earliness. Crocuses planted on a slope facing 
south will bloom considerably earlier than the same variety planted in the 
lawn—the steeper the slope the earlier the bloom. In my own garden I have 
repeatedly had crocuses planted against the south side of a tree finish blooming 
before the same variety in the lawn opened its first buds. 
®@ Time of bloom is influenced also by depth of planting. The depth recommended 
for most bulbs is three times the bulb’s diameter, though the madonna lily 
and certain other bulbs are exceptions to the rule. Planting at less than 
the recommended depth tends to hurry bloom from one to several days in 
spring bulbs, much more in the case of some late summer bulbs. Spring bulbs 
BY Maup R. Jacoss given very shallow planting are often heaved out of the ground during thawing 
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weather but strong growing kinds show no apparent injury if the gardener 
promptly shoves them back into place. Only strong growing bulbs should be 
given shallow planting. Bulbs of questionable hardiness should be planted 
at the recommended depth. This is particularly true, for example, of tulips 
in those parts of the country where it is an achievement to get them to bloom 
for more than a single season, or even for that one season. 
An important incidental effect of shallow planting is rapid increase in number of 
bulbs. A daffodil bulb planted at half the usual depth will in many localities 
produce a hundred or more bulbs in a dozen years. Most of the bulbs will be 
too small to bloom but can be grown to flowering size in a year or two if the 
clump is lifted, separated, and the bulbs replanted. Tulips, hyacinths and 
other bulbs tend to increase more quickly with shallow planting than at 
the usual depth but not at anything like the rate of daffodils. 
Hurrying bloom by shallow planting is particularly worthwhile for spring-planted 
lilies such as speciosum. Lilies should, of course, be planted in the fall but it is in 
spring that stores display a wealth of irresistible looking lily bulbs. If the 
gardener selects firm, compact bulbs that are heavy for their size and gives them 
shallow planting they should bloom safely ahead of frost. If planted in the spring 
at the recommended depth comparatively few will bloom the first fall. A covering 
of two inches is usually enough for speciosum lilies planted in the spring. The 
shallow planting does the bulb itself no good. On the other hand it does no great 
harm if the bulbs are lifted their first fall and quickly replanted at the usual depth. 


@ Feeding with liquid fertilizer will hurry the flowering of most bulbs by some 
days, providing the feeding is started after flower buds show. If started 
too early the feeding may cause the bulb to make extra leaf growth at the 
expense of bloom. Any soluble fertilizer can be made into liquid fertilizer by 
dissolving it in water. Insoluble fertilizers such as barnyard manure should 
be put in a barrel or other coverable container with plenty of water. After standing 
ten days or longer the water will be excellent liquid fertilizer that may be diluted 
to the color of weak tea before application. Any liquid fertilizer should be 
applied to the ground around the bulb and should avoid touching stem or foliage. 
A cupful to the bulb or clump of bulbs is enough. Applications may be made at 
weekly intervals. Results are best if the application is followed by heavy watering. 
The quickest acting stimulant readily available is nitrate of soda. It should 
be used only in solution because too much will kill any plant quickly. Fortunately 
only so much—approximately a tablespoonful to a gallon—will dissolve in water 
no matter how vigorously the gardener may stir. This strength is safe to use at the rate 
of a small cupful to the bulb or clump of bulbs, provided it does not touch stem or 
foliage and is well watered in. A single application should hurry bloom three or more days. 


® Heating the ground will hurry bloom provided it is not overdone. The popular 
method at present is using a low voltage current of electricity conducted 
by buried soil heating cables. This method probably offers the most congenial 
possible garden work for the family’s technically inclined teen ager. It is possible 
to hurry bloom by this use of electricity almost as much as by the old hotbed. 


ith During sunny weather the ground heats in the daytime. Any method of holding 
that heat in the ground after the sun goes down will hasten bloom. Night 
ariety covering is the common method. Fabric caps or cloches, wood boxes or baskets, 


corrugated paper cartons—all are useful where just a few bulbs are 
concerned. A strawberry box is large enough to cover a crocus, a bushel basket will 
cover a sizable clump of daffodils or tulips. The box or basket may in turn be 
covered by an old rug or quilt. One point to watch is that the foliage 
should not touch the covering. 


@ Mulching can be managed to influence time of bloom by a couple of days or 
more. Early removal of mulch will hurry bloom a little. Often it is safest 
to remove it in installments rather than to remove all of a heavy mulch at one time. 


@ Bulbs that have been in the garden a year or longer will bloom ahead of the 


same variety given similar planting the fall. Gardeners may, therefore, 
reasonably expect earlier bloom a year after Aili = the first spring after planting. 


To sum up: in general the earliest b be expected from an early 
variety established in the garden for a year or more, planted at a shallow depth 
on the south side of the house in front of a basement window and given night 
covering and proper feeding of liquid fertilizer. 4 
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Top, left: Crocus sieberi, 
forced in aquarium gravel 
in an egg cup and flower- 
ing in mid-winter. 

Top, right: Iris reticulata 
bulbs planted October 
15th are here seen in 
bloom December 20th. 
Lower, left: Grape hya- 
cinths that were grown in 
a sunny, cool window. 
Lower right: Onions (Al- 
lium cepa) make beauti- 
ful and edible plants for 


the winter window garden. 
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PREVIEW SPRING: 
plant 


the 
little 


bulbs 


indoors 














BY Ropert C. Baur 


Wy wait For spring when bleak winter days can be bright with early- 
flowering bulbs? Designed for busy people and limited window space, these 
cool-flowering bulbs, often called “the minor bulbs” are easy to grow indoors. 
Small bulbs are inexpensive too, but for best results avoid bargain leftovers from 
outdoor planting. Only plump healthy bulbs are worth your efforts. 

Establishing a sound root system is the basic requirement forall flowering 
bulbs. To stimulate proper root development, pots should be stored in a cool 
place, preferably dark, to discourage premature top growth. 

I root bulbs in an old aquarium or window box in a cool basement corner. 
Pots of moist earth in an aquarium need not be watered for several weeks, 
providing the aquarium is covered with a strip of glass or plastic. However, it 
is necessary that a slight opening be left at both ends to admit air and prevent 
excessive moisture from collecting. Earth-filled window boxes, vacated by their 
summer occupants are fine for rooting small pots of bulbs and may be left 
outdoors until needed. 

Rooting takes generally from two to six weeks depending upon the kind 
of bulb. When roots protrude from drainage holes, or sprouts wear that im- 
patient spring look, bulb pots are ready for promotion to a cool window sill. 
Cool may be defined as any window not over a heating outlet that receives some 
sunshine, but not intensely hot afternoon sun. Don’t subject bulbs that normally 
flower outdoors in freezing temperatures to indoor summertime heat. 

Sunny basement or attic windows too cool for other plants are often suit- 
able for early bulbs. Blossoms need not “blush unseen,” as they may be moved 
into the center of attraction when buds begin to open. There is less danger of 
small pots drying out too quickly if several, or a half dozen are grouped in a 
shallow baking tin, the bottom of which has been spread with wet moss 
or pebbles. 

The pleasure of the flowers is increased by the less work that goes into 
their production, so use whatever method is easiest for you. 

Bulb plantings at two-week intervals will provide continuous color. Saw- 
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dust-filled kitchen cannisters kept in a cool dry place are 
ideal for storing small bulbs. Bulbs that sprout rapidly 
and those you wish to keep for longer periods may be 
safely stored in plastic bags in the refrigerator. 

Small bulbs are a good investment as they may be 
planted outdoors again. Post-flowering care calls for 
watering until foliage has ripened. I retire bulbs to a 
basement window, withholding water when foliage 
yellows. Grouped together in a pan of wet moss they 
may be neglected for long periods. The same bulbs should 
not be forced indoors the following year. 

The following bulbs have bloomed upon my window 
sill, and perhaps they will do as well on yours. 

Both autumn and spring species of crocus are adapt- 
able to indoor culture. Our gardening forebears were 
enthusiastic about potted crocuses, possibly because they 
bloomed readily in chilly, poorly-heated rooms. Pots of 
Staffordshire, Chelsea and Worcester for the forcing of 
crocus date from 1750. Crocus pots in the form of hedge- 
hogs, beehives, flower baskets, shot-towers and pyra- 
mids, advertised by New York seedsman Grant Thor- 
burn, in 1832, lead us to assume that crocuses were as 
popular indoors as the contemporary African violet. 

Autumn crocuses flower so easily that many bulb 
growers won’t stock them as they sprout before customer 
orders can be filled. Allowing two weeks to root, flowers 
may be expected in five weeks. C. zonatus, rose-lilac and 
yellow-throated is best for indoor culture. Also, C. 
speciosus, with large, beautifully veined violet-blue 
flowers, accented by orange anthers, is good indoors. 

Although autumn crocuses will grow in pebbles and 
water, ordinary garden loam that has been lightened by 
sand is better. Lightly cover the sprouted corms in little 
individual pots, or plant half a dozen in a pottery bowl. 
To prevent small pots from drying too quickly, submerge 
a number of them to the rims in a window box or large 
flower pot. 

After flowering, transfer bulbs to a sunny garden 
spot, planting three inches deep and two inches apart. 
Foliage will appear in the spring. 

Among the early-flowering spring species, Crocus 
sieberi is delightful for indoors. A crop of mauve blos- 
soms may be expected ten weeks after bulbs are planted. 
I plant this crocus in aquarium gravel, including a few 
bits of charcoal to keep the water sweet smelling. Care 
should be taken so that the water touches only the base 
of the bulb. Keep in a cool dim place until roots have 
firmly anchored the bulbs. Exposure to any sunny 
temperature above freezing will bring Crocus sieberi 
into flower. 

Crocuses grown in pebbles and water afford the op- 
portunity of watching the development of the new corm. 
After flowering, maintain water level until the new 
corms appear, piggy-back fashion, on top of the old bulb. 
Planted outdoors these will flower the following spring. 

As blossoms fade, grass or clover seed sprinkled over 
the moist gravel will sprout into bright spots of greenery. 

Memo to Iris reticulata fans: This sweet-scented 
bulbous iris need not be confined to a few spring days, 
for with a little coaxing its season may be extended 
throughout the winter on a cool window sill. Under 
favorable conditions, bulbs planted in October should 
flower for Christmas. By mid-winter, flowering time is 
shortened to four or five weeks. 
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I find two dozen bulbs supply me with iris bloom and 
allow a few pots for Christmas giving. Resembling 
hickory nuts, “reticulata,” meaning “netted,” refers to 
the bulb’s netlike covering. 

While a half dozen bulbs may be planted together, 
I prefer two bulbs in a small African violet pot which 
displays the individual beauty of the blossoms. The dark 
purple petals with yellow markings, faintly violet-scented, 
may be fashioned into delightful corsages. 

Iris reticulata prefers well-drained soil. I spread one- 
half inch of gravel over the bottom of the pot, lightly 
burying two bulbs in equal parts of sand, soil and milled 
sphagnum moss. After a six-week rooting period, the 
waxy sprouts should be several inches high. Then pots 
may be placed in a cool east window that receives morn- 
ing sunlight. Partial to the lingering snows of March, 
Iris reticulata will do its best on the coldest window sill 
in the house. 

Flowering in moist woodlands from Nova Scotia to 
the Gulf Coast and westward to Minnesota, the beloved 
jack-in-the-pulpit needs no introduction. However, as 
a house plant it is little known, although it forces as 
easily as paperwhite narcissus. 

If you can’t dig a few corms in your back yard, you 
will find them listed as Arisaema triphyllum in the cata- 
logs of the wild flower nurseries. Although corms of the 
jack-in-the-pulpit are easily located in early autumn 
by the crimson club-shaped berry clusters, it is advis- 


(Please turn to page 53) 


Three pictures tell the story of forcing a jack-in-the-pulpit 
to bloom indoors ahead of spring: Potting time January 
15, leaves unfurling to show bud on February 22, and the 
fully opened jack-in-the-pulpit on February 25. 
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Cockscomb 
- Globe thistle 


- Lupine seed pods 
- Boneset 


Arrange September Flowers 


for a Winter Bouquet 


You CAN save a portion of September’s flowers and seed pods for colorful 
sy Mrs. Louis H. AMER winter arrangements. The dried flowers in this month’s bouquet are 
celosia (both the cockscomb and plume kinds), globe thistle and boneset 
(species of Eupatorium). In addition, gray lupine seed pods have been 
used. All of these were picked at maturity, stripped of foliage, tied 
together, and hung upside down in a cool dark place until thoroughly 
crisp and dry. 

You can collect and dry suitable flowers and seed pods at any convenient 
time in the fall. Look around your garden, and by the roadside—you will 
be delighted with all the dried arrangement material available in autumn. 

A double dividend can be enjoyed with an arrangement such as the one 
shown here—spray it with gold to create a Christmas decoration. # 
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how to make yours bloom 


For summers sink pot to rim in garden 
in light shade. To keep fleshy stems from 
touching ground and rotting, cover 
soil with gravel. If these stones are held in 
wire frame (with hole for pot), 

they are easy to remove later. 


_ 
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BY Rose Ross 


This holiday-time 
bloomer likes good light but not 
hot sun (east or west window 
preferred), fast-draining soil, 
humid air. When blooming and 
growing new shoots, it needs 
constant moisture and some 
feeding. Otherwise keep fairly 
dry. In fall the plant should rest. 
Give scant water until buds form 
in November. In fall, until buds 
are set, see that the plant 
receives little or no artificial 
light from sundown to sunup. 
After they form, buds may 
drop from too much water, drafts, 
weak light or dry air. 


Get new plants in a jiffy with cuttings. 
They root almost any time of year. 
Break off about five inches of stem at 
a joint. Dip base in rooting powder. 
Insert about half an inch in clean sand. 
Keep barely moist and in good light. 
After roots form, pot in soil mixture 
made up of equal parts garden loam, leaf 
mold, peat moss and sand. 
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HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


By Elvin McDonald 


There’s a wonderful way 
to dispel the dread of that 
autumn morning when you 
will awaken to find the out- 
door garden hanging its 


' oe inter 
head in a deep freeze—it’s a. J eon 
: a : F an. aston 
that mysterious, enchant- rad : : Leaf, 


é . r (Bele 
ing something about grow- ' Belo] 


the | 
shipy 


; : rs It is 
window sill, under fluores- = a ' pi 


ing a plant in a pot on your 


cent lights, or perhaps in a 
hobby greenhouse. 

Ru iaitieas ot Dhan neil Begonia ‘Silver Jewel'—Tropical Paradise 
Garden, I have the delight- 
ful opportunity to see and 
correspond with collectors 
of indoor plants all across 
our country. Besides excit- 
ing plants for containers, 
some firms have equipment 
or supplies to make indoor 
gardening even more fun 
(see page 61). 

This review of plants 
that detest Jack Frost is 
intended to bring to your 
attention new kinds and 
overlooked old ones. May i . 
it inspire you to... ES ae ~~ 


Egret flower—Farmer Seed & Nursery Lipstick vine (Aeschynanthus lobbianus )—Tinari 


TRY SOMETHING 
YOU'VE NEVER GROWN BEFORE! 
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Neoregelia ce. ‘Tricolor’—Alberts &@ Merkel Calathea roseo-picta—Alberts @ Merkel 


Abbot’s Nursery offers a selection of camellias in a catalog filled with helpful 
information. For example: “Camellias will thrive indoors in any well-lighted, 
cool, moist place. A greenhouse is not at all necessary since they will get sufficient 
light if placed in a window. They dislike dry, steam-heated rooms. A dormant 
‘ool’ period each year is necessary for them to complete their cycle of growth 
and flowering. Perhaps the ideal winter temperature is a range between 32 and 65 
degrees. Occasional higher temperatures are not harmful.” 


Alberts & Merkel Bros., Inc., has a large catalog, profusely illustrated and 
interestingly written. It contains hundreds of the world’s most exotic plants to 
grow in house and greenhouse. The new bromeliads (pineapple relatives) are 
astonishing! There are pages of exciting philodendrons; one of them, called ‘Fern 
Leaf, has finely-cut leaves that belie its identity. Admirers of the shrimp plant 
(Beloperone guttata) will be interested to know of a species with red flower bracts: 
Beloperone comosa ‘Red King.’ Calatheas, ctenanthes and marantas are among 
the loveliest of all foliage plants. They like shade, moisture and warmth; can be 
shipped only in mild weather. A fern of special note: Pteris ensiformis ‘Victoriae.’ 
It is easily grown; has variegated fronds of silver and deep green. Selaginella 
emmeliana is a prehistoric plant, listed botanically even before the order of ferns. 
It is a masterpiece for a terrarium in high humidity. Kalanchoe pumila is new; 
a small-growing plant with clusters of lavender flowers set above year-long at- 
tractive silver-white leaves. Musa cavendishii (dwarf ladyfinger banana) is avail- 
able here; fruit is delicious. Anthurium clarinervum is a new dwarf species from 
Mexico. It resembles A. crystallinum, but leaves are a broader heart shape with 
wider silver banding and much heavier substance; lovely in F&G’s trial garden. 


Barrington Greenhouses: house plant specialists. Costus igneus is considered 
a beautiful oddity, yet easily grown. Saintpaulia velutina, a soft-haired species 
African violet, has velvety, black foliage and blue flowers. Fuchsia triphylla ‘Gar- os 
tenmeister Bohnstedt’ is called the honeysuckle fuchsia, in allusion to the shape Ctenanthe ‘Burle Marx’—Alberts @ Merkel 
of the flowers. Begonia odorata alba is able to stand more sunlight than many 
begonias; it has fragrant flowers and is excellent for the house. Begonia velloziana 
has beautiful, fuzzy foliage; should be in every begonia collection. Clerodendrum 
fragrans pleniflorum sends up clusters of fragrant flowers. They are white with a 
lovely touch of pink. Euphorbia ‘Bojeri,’ a dwarf crown-of-thorns, doesn’t take 
much room, blooms freely; can stand almost any conditions. Neoregelia carolinae 
marechallii is a dwarf bromeliad; outstanding. Ruellia blumei blooms year round 
with flowers of light blue; considered miniature; does well in filtered sunlight, or 
east window. Impatiens ‘Blushing Beauty’ is brand new; flowers vary from pink 
blush in the center to a suffusion which covers each petal entirely except around 
the edges. Impatiens platypetala aurantiaca is rare—has orange flowers. Impatiens 
repens is a yellow-flowered, trailing species with tiny, button-like red leaves. 

Bit of Florida, Inc., is a retail source for the calamondin—a miniature orange. 
These trees, 18 to 24 inches tall, are shipped in eight-inch plastic pots. Often, they 
arrive with nearly ripe fruit, green fruit and fragrant flowers. One of the most 
delightful new pot plants in years! The small oranges are too tart for eating out of 
hand, but they can be used as flavoring for beverages, in making jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and can be freely substituted for lemons or limes. The calamondin 








Miniature orange (calamondin)—Bit of Florida 
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Anthurium clariner vum—Alberts 












Fuchsia ‘Gartenmeister Bohnstedt’—Barrington Pteris ensiformis ‘Victoriae’—Alberts & Merkel Bertolonia pubescens—Barrington Greenhouses 
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Epiphyllum oxypetalum—Burgess 





Cuphea hyssopif olia—Burges; 


Philodendron micans—Henry Field needs a bright window; prefers acid soil; temperatures should not fall below 3 


I 
degrees—best around 55 to 65 in winter. Keep soil moist at all times, but never a 
saturated for any length of time. 

Albert H. Buell has a profusely-illustrated catalog in four-color offering the list 
finest of African violets, hybrid gloxinias and related plants. Among newest items: trot 
the Thompson double gloxinias. are 

Burgess Seed & Plant Co. offers a series of citrus fruits (Otaheite orange, We 


Ponderosa lemon and Persian lime) for indoors. Also a night-blooming cereus 

(Epiphyllum oxypetalum). To keep with present trends toward small plants, Mr, ah 
Burgess suggests Cuphea hyssopifolia, Mexican heather. He says, “These plants The 
actually bloom in our cutting benches while roots are forming. We had one plant the 
that we watched for five full years and it was never out of bloom.” tive 


Buynak’s lists this fall an outstanding series of new African violets—the 
Caravans. Plants attain enormous size; leaves measure as much as eight inches in 
length. Leaf edges are heavily fluted showing undersides; stems are long enough 
so that plant drapes gracefully over the pot rim. full 


me! 


Cook’s Geranium Nursery lists exciting geraniums, both old and brand new— ot 
such as ‘Cook’s Purple Satin’ (double, large, satiny purple flowers) and ‘Cook’s foli 
Scarlet and White Rosebud’ (very double flowers of brilliant scarlet on the inside blo 





of the petals, considerably lighter, nearly white on the outside; free-flowering and 


ates Geen Wakes Meld much better in winter than other rosebud varieties). ait 
3 ) 


Dos Pueblos Orchid Company specializes in all kinds of orchids. They feel infc 
that miniature cymbidiums are of special note this autumn. It is not unusual for 
a five-inch-pot-size plant to produce three to five spikes, each bearing eight to 


20 blossoms of two- to three-inch size. They grow 12 to 18 inches tall when mature. = 
Gay blooms come in tones of red, yellow and green. They are easy to grow, ad- esc 
justing to various temperatures. They may be raised under conditions favorable ane 
to cattleya and phalaenopsis orchids. In the home, miniature cymbidiums should a 
be thoroughly watered weekly, or perhaps more often, and placed so as to receive oe 
ample sunlight. Numerous potting materials are suitable for miniature cyn- 
bidiums; most common is a combination of sand, leaf mold and peat moss. ont 
Henry Field Seed and Nursery Company is listing the red passion flower pla 
(Passiflora coccinea), a vine that bears glowing scarlet flowers. It likes sunlight, mo 


warmth and moisture. A new Easter-lily cactus, ‘Ruby,’ has flowers about three car 
inches across of rich red. It will grow in any sunny position. The never-never pet 
plant (Ctenanthe tricolor) has leaves that are brilliantly colored—green, mahogany- uni 
red and clear white with zones of color sharply defined. It likes very subdued sun- in 
light or shade, warmth; easily grown in a shady window. Philodendron micans, mo 
called iridescent philodendron, has comparatively small, heart-shaped leaves of dip 


Begonia vellosiana—Barrington Greenhouses velvety bronze—a beautiful trailing or climbing house plant of easy culture. Also, 
a commendable series of rosebud begonias (wax or semperflorens varieties with bul 
Selaginella emmeliana—Alberts & Merkel double flowers) is listed. They include ‘Variegata’ pink, ‘Red Camellia’ bright taz 
crimson, ‘Snowdrop’ white, ‘Firefly’ scarlet with centers stippled yellow, and (bh 


‘Carmen Queen’ soft pink. 


Fischer Greenhouses is introducing this fall the African violet ‘Carnival, 49 Fo 
‘Geneva’ type with fully double flowers rimmed in white, the background color 


Cymbidium ‘Peter Pan’—Dos Pueblos Calla-lily begonia ‘Double Pink’'—Tropical Paradise 
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Cattleya hybrid orchid—Margaret Ilgenfritz African violet ‘Athena’—Hi Hill Gardens 


a medium blue. The white edge holds during the summer; a good grower and 
prolific bloomer. 

Robert D. Goedert, specialist in outstanding amaryllis clones—the lengthiest 
listing I have ever seen—says that one of the most fascinating bulbs he has in- 
troduced is Cyrtanthus sanguineus (an amaryllid). The two- to 214-inch flowers 
are of a vibrant salmon color. He considers this tropical from South Africa a 
“wonderful bulb for potting.” Another stand-out: Haemanthus magnificus. 

Granger Gardens, African violet specialists, is introducing this year: ‘Fury,’ 
a huge, ruffled, double, deep orchid bloom with a light to white border on all petals. 
The foliage is large and very dark. Retains blooms for longer than average before 
they drop. ‘Snow Ballet’ has large, pure white, double blooms borne above attrac- 
tive, medium green foliage; shapes well into a specimen plant. ‘Chatterbox’ is a 
deep pink, single, ruffled bloom with good white edge except during excessive sum- 
mer heat; bronze-green foliage of semi-girl type. 

Hi Hill Gardens lists these new African violets: ‘Athena,’ a mammoth white, 
full-ruffled, fluffy double blossom, with a definite blue petal edging and some 
center shading; unusually prolific for its class. ‘Ionic’ has huge, full, fluffy, double- 
ruffled pale orchid flowers with deeper orchid shadows; robust, flat, supreme 
foliage has excellent growth habit. ‘Doric’ is a huge pink single with 24-inch 
blooms held high over plant. 

Margaret Ilgenfritz Orchids suggests that “both cattleya and cypripedium 
orchids are good as house plants.” Here is a beautiful catalog of much useful 
information about orchids and their culture. 

Michael J. Kartuz is a specialist in African violets, gloxinias and begonias, 
with emphasis on varieties that thrive under fluorescent light culture. Here is a 
grower who has reared prize-winning plants in a home greenhouse, under fluor- 
escent lights in a basement, and on a window sill. A “big” item here that’s small 
enough to grow in a 1}4-inch pot is the miniature gloxinia (Sinningia pusilla). One 
new double-flowered gloxinia available here for the first time is called ‘Cinderella,’ 
a white, edged raspberry-pink. 

Farmer Seed and Nursery Company features the egret flower as a novel and 
outstanding house plant. Botanically it is Habenaria radiata, a deciduous, bulbous 
plant. The bean-size bulbs give little hint of the rare beauty they will develop six 
months after planting. Graceful stems grow to 15 inches above grassy foliage. Each 
carries two to five dainty, silken flowers up to two inches across of pure white with 
petals delicately fringed and formed to resemble an egret or crane in flight. This 
unique beauty is enhanced by long green spurs. For indoor pot culture, order bulbs 
in fall for October-November delivery. Plant a few each month to have flowers 
most of the year. Egret flower can be grown outdoors where temperatures do not 
dip below zero. 

Lakemont Gardens offers an outstanding collection of plants, many of them 
bulbous. For winter bloom, of special note: bromeliads, phaius, leucojum, Narcissus 
tazetta types, rechsteineria ‘Rosebells,’ Sinningia regina and Lachenalia tricolor 
(blooms naturally in February). 

Logee’s North Street Greenhouses has a remarkable collection of indoor plants. 
For this fall: Tunisian thyme is a spiky little fragrant herb with the scent of 
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Cymbidium ‘Tiger Tail’—Fred A. Stewart 


Lowiara ‘Trinket’-—Fred A. Stewart 


Cattleya ‘Highburiensis’—Rod McLellan 





Dwarf geranium ‘Imp’—Holmes C. Miller Begonia ‘Lenore Olivier’—Tropical Paradise 
lavender. Begonia ‘Anna Christine,’ introduced last year, is an angelwing type. 
Rex Begonia karwinskyana, new this year, is a rare species from India. Begonia 
‘Douglas Nisbet,’ a hybrid of B. dichroa, introduced many years ago, has salmon. 
pink blooms. It is dwarf, free-flowering; an excellent basket plant. Oxalis bra. 
ziliensis is excellent for winter with brilliant satin-rose blooms above dark green 
foliage. Other new plants of note: Salvia involucrata, Dipladenia amoena (Man- 
devilla splendens), Kennedyia rubicundra, Fragaria vesca albo-marginata (varie. 
gated strawberry) and Kalanchoe manguinii. 


Rod McLellan Co. specializes in fine orchids; is introducing this year cattleya 
‘Highburiensis,’ a hybrid that is especially easy to grow in the house. It has lavish 
clusters of lavender flowers of good substance; often flowers twice yearly. Avail- 
able in five- and six-inch pot sizes in sheath or bud. 


Merry Gardens has an ever-increasing collection of unusual indoor plants; 
they are geranium and begonia specialists. New this season: Plectranthus 
coleiodes, a variegated plant that is easy to grow. Leaves are two-tone green with 
ruffled white margin. Grows bushy on stiff, succulent stems, but will trail event- 
ually. Lamium galeobdolon variegatum is being listed as a plectranthus species 
(identity made too late to be included in catalog). It is a silver and green trailer; 
does not bloom freely, but when it does it is blue like gill-over-the-ground. Lovely 
basket plant (see illustration); winter-hardy and can be used outdoors, but makes 
nice plant for the house. In F&G trial garden, it thrived in deep shade, bleached 
when given too much light. 


Holmes C. Miller specializes in all kinds of geraniums. Recommends the 
dwarfs (or miniatures) for window and greenhouse. Also, Mr. Miller says, “The 
non-dwarf single-flowered geraniums are especially good in cool windows and 
greenhouses in winter. Most varieties will flower with a little less light than is 
required for the double geraniums, and will do well with night temperatures as 
low as 40 degrees.” 


George W. Park Seed Co. has an outstanding selection of bulbs, seeds and 
plants for indoors. They have a series of double-flowered gloxinias that grow easily, 
bloom heavily. Pentas (Egyptian star cluster) will be offered this fall in three 
varieties—‘White Velvet,’ ‘Pink Velvet’ and ‘Red Velvet.’ Four splendid double- 
flowered wax (semperflorens) begonias will be available—they have the largest 
flowers I have ever seen for this type begonia—‘Carol,’ ‘Aloha,’ ‘Spun Rose’ and 
‘South Pacific.’ Six varieties of butterfly orchids (epidendrums) are listed. 


Pearce Seed Co., long-famed for rare seeds, plants and bulbs, offers of note 
this fall: aechmea ‘Foster’s Favorite, a bromeliad. Angelonia salicariaefolia, a 
favorite patio plant of our Latin neighbors in other days, has long spikes of medium 
blue flowers from spring to fall. Convolvulus maurtianicus fills the need for a sturdy 
hanging basket plant for greenhouse, porch or plant shelf. It has 25-cent-size blue 
morning glories borne closely above attractive dark green foliage, except in winter. 
Good, also: Mexican foxglove (Tetranema mexicana or Allophyton mexicanum). 


Rivermont Orchids has a complete selection of exceptionally fine orchids; 
suggests a very lovely one suitable for home culture—the miltonia (familiarly 


known as the pansy orchid). The foliage is lush, attractive, and the pansy-like 


blooms are of vibrant colors. 


Lamium galeobdolon variegatum—Merry Gardens Mexican foxglove—Pearce Seed Co. 
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Beauearnea recurvata (pony tail plant)—Terrace View Gardens 


Julius Roehrs Company has thousands of worthy plants for the finest collec- 
tion; this autumm they suggest a staghorn fern, platycerium ‘Bloomii’ (illustrated) 
that is a neat, compact and good green plant—it’s bizarre, and sure to delight. 

Select Violet House suggests these new, interesting and beautiful African 
violets: ‘Mint Glow,’ ‘Noble Birth,’ ‘Fair Elaine,’ “Trifari,’ ‘Silver Crest,’ ‘Ember 
Glow,” ‘Mary Suhr,’ ‘Pink Duet,’ ‘Never Lovelier’ and ‘Ann Bly.’ 


Fred A. Stewart, Inc., to meet the demand for those who wish to grow orchids 
but have limited space, is breeding orchids which have all the qualities of con- 
yentional types, but which are scaled down to a third or a quarter the usual size. 
lowiara ‘Trinket’ is an exact reproduction of the standard brassocattleya whose 
flowers normally range up to nine inches across. “Trinket’ flowers measure about 
three inches. They range from dark red through salmon and coral shades to 
canary yellow. The plants in bloom are from six to eight inches high. Cymbidium 
Tiger Tail’ is from 12 to 18 inches high when in bloom (most cymbidiums grow 
fom 36 to 48 inches tall). “Tiger Tail’ flowers are about three inches across, in 
various shades of clear yellow. On the plant they last two or three months; up to 
a month when cut! 


Terrace View Gardens, specialists in house plants, offer of note this season: 
pony tail plant (Beaucarnea recurvata), white gossamer (Cyanotis veldthoutiana), 
aechmea ‘Foster’s Favorite, Peperomia dolabriformis, Peperomia puteolata (or 
P. lanceolata), and two new ivies, both introductions from Terrace View: “Tear 
Drop’ and ‘Fluffy Ruffles.’ 


Tinari Greenhouses have a beautiful catalog of African violets and supplies 
for growing them. A special favorite, an African violet relative, is the lipstick vine 
(Aeschynanthus lobbianus). It is considered an ideal house plant for wall brackets 
and hanging baskets. Mrs. Tinari writes, ““We have had four-inch-pot-size plants 
inthe greenhouse with as many as 75 blooms on them.” 

Tropical Paradise is introducing a series of pace-setting new angelwing be- 
gonias. One of them, ‘Lenore Olivier,’ is illustrated here. Of interest, also, especially 
for window gardens, are two species coleus not common: C. lanuginosus and C. 
spicatus. The calla-lily begonia ‘Double Pink’ (illustrated) is delightful. ‘Purple 
Glory’ is a new episcia offered for the first time this fall; the silver-green leaves 
have an overall glow of rosy purple. Smithiantha multiflora nana is a semi-dwarf 
strain of temple bells; the bell-like flowers come in several striking colors and 
combinations. Oxalis cernua flore pleno, the double Bermuda buttercup, is avail- 
able here; individual flowers of golden-yellow are fully double, up to an inch across. 
This is an increasingly impressive collection of fuchsias, begonias, and other 
plants to cultivate in containers. 


_ Wilson Brothers—specialists in geraniums and other house plants—are offer- 
ing two new African violets this season: ‘Indiana’ and ‘Joe.’ Recommended, also: 
miniature geraniums ‘Gypsy Gem,’ ‘Volcano,’ ‘Pompei’ and ‘Altair.’ 


Bulletin 12-61, a source sheet for the plants discussed in this month’s House 
and Greenhouse, is available at no charge. Send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
ilong with your request to Flower and Garden, BR-12-61, 543 Westport Road, 
Kansas City 11, Missouri. @ 


Begonia ‘Carol’—George W. Park 









African violet ‘Patent Leather’—Select Violet House 





African violet ‘Little Joe’—Select Violet House 





African violet ‘Noble Birth’—Select Violet House 























Platycerium ‘Bloomii’—Julius Roehrs 


Miltonia hybrid (pansy orchid)—Rivermont Orchids 



















Banana blooms grow from a purple-rose sheath 
or shuck. Wind and storm protection helps to keep the 
big leaves from splitting. 


BY Kitty M. Simpson 


Wuo nas Not dreamed of tropical isles? Of sitting Bananas like a humusy soil. If I can get well rotted 
under banana trees while trade winds swish the leaves? cow or horse manure I use it, otherwise I use peat, sand 
I have and not being able to go to the isles I have done and compost. Since they are such lush green plants and 
next best and planted bananas in my garden. grow so fast they need plenty of water. I use a complete 

The banana family (Musaceae) is large, and while fertilizer dug lightly in around the roots about every 
many are decorative they may not bear edible fruit. three weeks during the growing season. 

I have had several to make a few hands or rounds of The dwarf Chinese banana (Musa Cavendishii) had 
fruit which ripened, but our Louisiana season is usually a little stalk, but large leaves, making a huge rosette 
too short for fruit, and anyway the supermarket is near. some four feet high bearing small edible fruit. Some: 

Bananas increase by suckers or sprouts. Several come times the huge leaves are splotched with dark red. I have 
up each year from one root. When a banana blooms, had this to withstand a few degrees of frost. The red or 
even though the fruit does not ripen, that stalk will die, plantain banana grows to 30 feet, with leaves nine feet 
but the surrounding suckers will carry on. I have grown long and two feet wide. The fruit is large and when 
many banana plants from seeds. Some seeds that grew peeled, split, rolled in brown sugar, fried gently in an 
into 15 and 20 foot high plants were shaped something iron skillet in butter, turned often and more sugar sprit- 
like hollyhock seeds. Others that grew from small round, kled until carmelized, it is delicious. There are beautl- 
hard seeds made four foot high plants. These had small fully foliaged bananas. Musa paradisiaca has green and 
clusters (full of seeds) of two-inch long rose colored white variegated foliage. Musa sumatrana is variegated 
bananas in the top. red and green. 

I plant the seeds in the winter in a flat in my little The bananas I grow bloom from the top of the stalk, 
greenhouse, with bottom heat, using sterilized soil and coming out in a sheath or shuck, something like a large 
peat moss. They come up in a week to sometimes corn shuck, purple-rose with an iridescent quality. When 
three weeks. When they have four leaves I pot into they fall they retain this lovely color for days, after which 
three-inch pots and keep shifting to larger pots until the stalk and blooms emerge. 

I know danger of frost is over and then I plant them Huge bananas are by my front door, where they grow 
in the garden. higher than the house in a season, waving the leaves in 


A plant will live for a year or so in a five-gallon can fringed splendor; at the back of a small pool at the patio 
if fed frequently but it will not make suckers. 
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Aphelandra chamissoniana in 


full bloom, photographed by 
Mrs. Dillard in September. 
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Aphelandra louisae 


Aphelandras 


APHELANDRAS ARE BEAUTIFUL house or greenhouse 
plants that come to us from tropical America. They are 
grown for their showy foliage and brilliant spikes of 
red, orange or yellow flowers. Aphelandras are members 
of the acanthus family. 

Aphelandras are of easy culture if given diffused light 
during the growing season, much the same as for poin- 
settias. They are usually fall-blooming plants, but they 
can be brought into flower at any time by starting new 
plants from cuttings. When the flower spikes begin to 
appear, and until the flowers are open, the plant should 
receive weekly feedings of a well-balanced, water- 
soluble house plant fertilizer. The flowers, once they 
begin to open, will last much longer if the plant is 
moved to a warm, dry atmosphere. When the plants 
finish flowering they require a rest. Reduce the supply 
of water, but do not let the plant dry out enough to 
shrivel. Keep it in a dry atmosphere with a temperature 
around 60 degrees. In March return the plant to a 
humid place and prune it back. Cut out all weak shoots, 
and cut other shoots back to two buds above the old 
wood. This will keep the plant compact and bushy. 

Aphelandras should be kept warm, and watered 
enough to keep the soil moist during the growing season. 
Sprinkle the stems occasionally with warm water until 
new growth begins. When new shoots are two inches 
long, turn the plant out of the pot, and remove the 
broken crockery or drainage material, and as much 


September, 1961 


BY VERA DILLARD 


of the soil as can be easily worked away from the roots, 
At the same time shorten all long, straggling roots, 
Return the plant to a small pot; this keeps it root- 
bound. Water with care until the plant is in active 
growth. When new growth is three or four inches high, 
the plant may be moved to a six- or seven-inch pot 
and left to flower. During the summer these plants re- 
quire high humidity, plenty of water and should be 
well exposed to the light on all sides. Do not pinch 
the shoots back after new growth begins. The stronger 
the shoots, the bigger the flower spikes will be. 

A good potting mix for aphelandras is made by using 
two parts garden loam, one part sand, one part leaf 
mold, and one part peat moss. Be sure to use clean 
pots, plenty of drainage in the bottom of the pot, and 
have the potting soil moist and at room temperature 
when repotting. 

Aphelandras are propagated by seeds and cuttings. 
Take cuttings from half-ripened wood, or take young 
growth off with a heel. Dust with Rootone and place 
the cutting 34-inch deep in rooting medium of sand, 
perlite or vermiculite. A propagating case with bottom 
heat will root cuttings quickly. Be sure to keep the 
rooting medium damp. 

Aphelandras have two chief enemies—scale and 
mealybugs. Scale looks like a little tannish brown spot 
about one-fourth inch long. Mealybugs are about the 
size of scale at maturity. They multiply until they are 
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WOULD YOU LIKE to grow a tuber- 
ous rooted plant native of Indo- 
China in your window garden or 
greenhouse? Hydrosme (hy-DROS- 
me) is a member of the arum family 
and sits on a family tree with the calla 
lily, jack-in-the-pulpit, skunk-cab- 
bage, and many other familiar plants. 
Hydrosme rivieri (sometimes listed as 
Amorphophallus rivieri) is a curious 
tuberous plant usually grown indoors, 
but it may be planted in a shade 
garden or shady border after all dan- 
ger of frost is past. Its growing season 
is from February through September. 

The large, brown and flatish tubers 
are round underneath with a deep in- 
dentation on top (like tuberous be- 
gonia or gloxinia tubers). Around the 
upper edge is a horny formation from 
which new plants grow. Mature tu- 
bers sometimes measure eight to ten 
inches across and weigh as much as 
six pounds. Smaller, two- to three- 
year-old tubers, will bloom if three 
inches across. Plant the tubers in Feb- 
ruary in a rich, porous soil. Water 
sparingly until new growth starts, then 
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Sacred Lily of India 


BY SELMA LovING 





keep the soil moist. Large tubers will 
bloom if set in a bowl or pot without 
soil, but the small tubers must be 
planted in soil. They grow very fast 
and bloom in four to six weeks. 

You will see a pink “nose” rise 
from the center of the tuber. This will 
grow into a stout but hollow scape 
about two inches around. This scape 
or stem is dark green, marbled white 
or cream, and looks like a large mar- 
bled snake; thus, the common name 
“snake palm.” It grows sometimes as 
much as five inches in one day. When 
the scape is about three feet tall, the 
large calla lily-like spathe begins to 
unfold. It is a beautiful maroon 
“flower” with a nine- to ten-inch white 
and dark purple twisted spadix that 
arises from the center. The lower sec- 
tion of the spadix is white and knobby. 
Each little white knob has a small 
opening from which a very evil odor 
ascends. The odor attracts carrion 
loving insects which pollinate the 
flowers to bring about the production 
of seeds. 

If the plant is kept in a cool room, 


During warm weather, 
hydrosme does well out. 
doors in a shady, protected 
place. There it forms a 
leafy umbrella (picture at 
far left). The bizarre, 
calla-lily-like spathe (pic. 
ture at left) is an intense 
maroon color. A nine- to 
ten-inch white and dark 
purple spadix arises out of 
the center of the spathe. 
This “flower” perches atop 
a marble green stem that 
may reach a height of 
three feet or more. 


the flowers will last from three to four 
weeks. Each tuber produces only 
one lily. 

After the flower scape turns yellow 
and drops off, keep the soil moist and 
in a short time a new scape will grow 
from the tuber. This is the leaf scape 
and if grown in a good strong light, 
it will be green marbled cream and 
pink. When three to four feet high, 
it branches out into a palm-like leaf. 
From three marbled and rounded 
large stems, three more leaf stems 
form near the center of the big palm. 
This leaf formation looks like a beau- 
tiful but most unusual umbrella in 
the garden. 

When fall days begin to cool and 
the nights are chilly, it is time to bring 
the tubers inside to store for the win- 
ter. If grown in a pot, withhold wa- 
ter and leave the tuber in the pot 
until spring. Store in a dry tempera- 
ture not below 50 degrees. Too much 
cold or dampness will cause the tubers 
to rot. 

These plants are heavy feeders. If 
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Brassavola 
nodosa 


A PRETTY AND EASY orchid to grow 
athome is Brassavola nodosa. Called 
lady of the night because of its de- 
cious evening fragrance, this modest 
cousin of the showy cattleya has deli- 
cate flowers with long narrow green- 
ih white sepals and petals. Its pure 
white heart-shaped lip fans out from 
aslender white tube which often has 
tiny purple dots in the throat. A sin- 
gle well-opened flower may measure 
over four inches across, but the meas- 
wement is deceptive since the sepals 
and petals are so slender and lacy. 
The lip, on the other hand, though 
only about an inch and a quarter 
across, is so glistening white that it 
looks much larger. 

Our own Brassavola nodosa is a 
wild plant. When we bought it from 
a1 importer in February, 1959, along 
with some other orchid plants, it came 
0 us just as it had been gathered 
from its tree in Central America—a 
mass of tough pencil-like leaves (some- 
what bug-chewed) atop a dried-up 
‘ot mass, unpotted and in a state of 
forced dormancy. It had apparently 
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Lady of the Night 


BY BARBARA B. BROWN 


been growing up a vertical branch, for 
its leaves were almost parallel to the 
roots. We potted it the only way we 
could—by filling the pot firmly with 
osmunda, a fern-root fiber much used 
for growing orchids, and fastening the 
root mass on top with wire staples. 

That year we kept the nodosa with 
other orchids in a_pliofilm-covered 
case built to provide them with extra 
humidity, but we think now that was 
not necessary. This hardy little plant 
is practically unkillable, and with- 
stands the sieges of hot and cold, sun- 
shine and dimness, dryness and hu- 
midity to which our city apartment 
subjects it better than most of our 
other orchids and considerably better 
than some of our less “exotic” house 
plants. 

When we first potted our nodosa, 
we gave it water only by spraying the 
leaves once or twice a day (or when- 
ever we remembered to). Water in 
the pot at that stage would only have 
rotted the inactive dried-up roots, 
some of which could be expected to 
make fresh branches later. In April, 


about two months after we got the 
plant, new roots began to appear. 
When they were an inch or so long 
and growing well into the osmunda, 
we began to water by immersing the 
pot to its rim in a bucket of water. 
The roots that show on the surface 
get green all over while they are wet, 
and the plant doesn’t have to be wa- 
tered again until the roots return to 
their normal white color and the pot- 
ting mixture is almost entirely dry. 

Except for occasional—and highly 
erratic—sprayings, and monthly ap- 
plications of very dilute house plant 
fertilizer, semi-weekly to weekly wa- 
terings were the only care we gave 
the plant from mid-April on. 

In early June, when we left for a 
month in South America, there were 
three tender new growths on the 
plant, each about two inches high. 
While we were gone, a friend came to 
our apartment once or twice a week 
to water our plants. The windows had 
to be kept closed, and the apartment 
was bright, hot and stuffy, but though 
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The author’s son 
stands in the midst 

of their Wichita, 
Kansas, outdoor plant- 
ing of amaryllis. 


Wintering Amaryllis in Northern Gardens 


“Go West, young man, go West!” was the cry of 
yesteryear, and an era of progress followed in the wake 
of turning wagon wheels. I have been saying, “Go 
North, young Am’ (Amaryllis) go North!” and have 
delightedly watched the progress of these tropical bulbs 
in gardens further North, not just over summer, but 
over winter like any hardy perennial. 

Perhaps I never would have begun this parade of 
adventuresome bulbs from pot to garden spot had not 
necessity stepped in and insisted. My increasing interest 
in the amaryllis resulted in a growing collection of bulbs 
that occupied every available place in the house. I soon 
saw this would never do. I would have to eliminate the 
less desirable plants, but when that time came, I found 
that they were all desirable and could not throw any 
away. I recalled rather bitterly how luxuriously the 
amaryllis flourished in the gardens of our deep South 
year in and year out. Wasn’t there some way these lovely 
aristocrats from the tropics could be induced to come 
into Northern gardens and survive from year to year? 

There must be some way, I thought, to winter them 
outside as far north as Wichita, Kansas, at least. Our 
winters sometimes get pretty cold—down to zero and 
lower. However, an experiment would be worth trying. 
If I succeeded then a new era for amaryllis in our more 
Northern gardens would be encouraged, and if I failed, 
the loss would be comparatively small since I decided 
to start with a few of my Meade varieties which could 
be easily replaced. So, one spring (1956) I placed my 
first bulbs by the fish pond. A few feet to the north was 
our neighbor’s garage, which I figured would afford 
good protection from severe freezing winds. These bulbs 
grew well all summer. Then came the winter blasts during 
which time, from the warmth of our house, I looked 
apprehensively at the place where I had buried the 
bulbs. Although a six- to eight-inch mulch of straw and 
leaves covered the spot, I could imagine the worst things 
happening down there—after all, our thermometer was 
registering three below zero! 
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When spring finally arrived, other plants were bloom- 
ing, but the place where I had planted my bulbs was 
dark and lifeless. It was around the first of May and 
no sign of life. Another week went by. No life. I ran my 
fingers gingerly here and there in the ground hoping to 
discover one of the bulbs. No luck. Give up, I told my- 
self, it can’t be done. We had another cold snap which 


finished the green beans before it warmed up. One day 
when out by the pond, I made a great discovery for, 
right before me were the familiar points of amaryllis 
leaves just peeking through the soil, dark green witha 
bronze edge—a picture of health! In a short time, sturdy 
flower stalks appeared and a little later on we were 
rewarded with a display of bloom that surpassed any- 
thing in our garden. An amaryllis in bloom is a wonder- 
ful sight anywhere, but that spring, as the brilliant flowers 
nodded their heads approvingly, I took it as a herald 
of greater things to come for our garden of the future. 

It has been five years since I introduced the first bulb 
to the garden, and I have been highly pleased with the 
results. True, there have been losses, but these I expected 
as I searched for a way to winter them outside, winter- 
ing some one way, and some another. There is no ques 
tion in my mind but the amaryllis deserves a greater 
place in our gardens. Few plants can surpass it for 
beauty of foliage and flower, or freedom from disease 
and garden pests. However, its extreme tenderness has 
prevented its use in sub-freezing areas. Thus, for adven- 
turesome folk who love the beauty of the amaryllis, and 
who would like to see them in their gardens as peret- 
nials, I will try to pass on some of the things I have 
learned about wintering these bulbs and having them 
come through the following spring with rich blooms of 
eye-catching handsomeness. 

There are two things that are all-important in the 
successful wintering of these tender bulbs. First, LOCA- 
TION. Second, MULCHING. 

My experiments have proved that the safest place t 
plant is on the south side of a building or a wall. This 
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will afford needed protection from the north, and allow 
the warmth of the sun to raise or maintain a safe soil 
temperature through the winter. Every test bulb in the 
open garden, though heavily mulched, took a severe 
beating. Out of ten bulbs in one row, eight were frozen 
and two barely came through alive. I’m not sure but 
['m inclined to believe the reason they made it is be- 
cause they may have been inherently a little hardier 
than the others. In a semi-open place, 50 per cent of the 
bulbs froze. But where I had a solid north protection, 
open to the south, I have not lost one bulb in five years! 
The original bulbs are thriving, increasing year by year, 
een though we have had periods of five below zero. 
One must not only choose a location with a view 
of avoiding winter freezing, but also for protection from 
fierce summer sun. Strange as it may seem, I fear the 
summer heat more than the winter cold. Yet, a little 
thought will save plants from disaster in the summer. 
For example, a place at the south of the house might be 
perfect for winter protection but a veritable furnace dur- 
ing the summer. Avoid such a planting area. Find a 
place along the foundation that will give maximum 
winter protection, but which will get a little summer 
step § shade through part of the day. It is true that amaryllis 
can stand a lot of sun—but not the burning sun we 
loom. @ know in Kansas which may stay at 105 degrees all 
s was day with not a cloud in sight. Strive for dappled or 
y and § partial shade. 
in my If you intend to make your amaryllis a year-around 
ing to @ resident of your garden, you will have to abandon the 
d my- ff tle of planting the bulb with a third of it protruding 
which above the ground. I plant them so there is at least two 
e day @ © three inches of soil above the round part of the 
y for, | bulb. In Southern gardens I have seen bulbs planted 
aryllis that deep and even deeper. When they were dug, they 
vith a | oked like large turnips. I am convinced the secret 
sturdy © good bulb growth is getting a bulb established well 
were good soil. Amaryllis are not apartment hunters. They 
1 any- @ “0 not like to be moved, and when you do have to 
onder. Move them, easy on those live roots. 
lowels I work in peat moss, sand and bone meal. Soil that 
herald @ ‘nds toward a concrete-like consistency when dry is 
‘uture. @ tal. Amaryllis do not have hairy roots that push 
t bulb ‘ough hard materials after moisture. Unless the soil 
th the @ 8 Soft and friable at all times, the thick, fleshy roots 
pected of the amaryllis will just lose their enthusiasm for grow- 
vinter- @ 8 and be content to survive as a little bulb with a few 
, ques laves until conditions change. 
weaiae Once in the spring I give each bulb a good meal of 
fe i. bulb food, worked around the plant; and then once 
Jisease | 2" in midsummer to build up the bulb for next 
ss has  *480n’s bloom. If your soil is good, this should be 
advan enough, otherwise you may want to give them a little 
a liquid fertilizer occasionally through the season. 
peren- Some locations require more than others. You can 
I have hardly over-water an amaryllis in the summer when 
its growing vigorously, and drainage is normal. Don’t 
te afraid to splash them well with a gentle spray. In 
hot weather, like our children, they like a little water 
in the every day. Watering in late afternoon is usually best. 
OCA- Mulching is the second big item to consider in 
wintering amaryllis out-of-doors. After the first frost, 
acon you can cut the tops off even with the ground. The 
1. This bulbs will be safe enough now until cold weather starts 
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to set in. We usually don’t have much ground freeze 
here until around Christmas, but, to be on the safe 
side, I anticipate this and begin building up my mulch 
anywhere from six to eight inches, or more, depending 
on how well protected my growing spot is. 

I have yet to find an amaryllis which has poked its 
head up too early in the spring and been nipped by 
Jack Frost. They seem to know when the cold weather 
is really over. This is probably because they will not 
grow much until they feel warmth, and by the time 
the sun is warm enough to warm the soil, the frost- 
danger is history. So, in May, I usually remove the 
mulch, all except about an inch or so, just in case, and 
also because I like to have a little mulch around them 
to conserve moisture during the summer. The leaves 
come easily through the mulch. 

There is room for experimentation to find the best 
type of mulch. I have had success with alternate layers 
of straw and leaves. Something that will not pack down 
is preferable. Remember, you want insulation, not a 
cold pack. The dormant bulb will not mind things 
being on the dry side, therefore, arrange for a mulch 
that allows for breathing, dryness and insulation. 

South of the house I had 18 plants in pots, plunged 
into the ground about an inch deeper than the top of 
the pot rim. Over these pots I laid a ten-inch mulch 
of dry grass and leaves. Over this I stretched an old 
canvas to shed water. After two or three months of 
dormancy, I began to take a pot or two into the house, 
thus affording a constant display of flowers from Febru- 
ary to May. Some of the plants put their stalks up first, 
so when they finished blooming, and before they could 
put up leaves, I cut the flower stalk off and put the 
plant back in its place outside until spring when it 
continued its growth as though nothing had happened. 
This saved me a great deal of work, as well as unsightly 
pots in our limited space indoors. 

In short order, here’s the recipe for amaryllis out- 
doors where the winter is cold: stay to the south of the 
building, plant deep and mulch well. Don’t experiment 
with your best amaryllis first! Next spring, start with a 
few of the commoner sorts in suitable locations and see 
what you can do with them in your outdoor garden. 
It will be interesting to see how far North, under 
favorable conditions, the amaryllis can be wintered out- 
side as a permanent addition to the garden. # 





THE MOST PROMISING chestnuts for 
the United States are the Chinese 
chestnuts (Castanea mollissima) which 
are blight-resistant. While their nuts 
are not quite as large as the European 
chestnuts shipped here in the fall, 
their flavor is considered better. 

Chinese chestnuts make interest- 
ing lawn trees. However, if nuts are 
desired, there should be two or more 
trees. A single chestnut tree will 
bloom and make burs, but these will 
be empty. 

The many spiked chestnut bur is a 
protection from squirrels which are 
often a problem in cities. While 
squirrels will harvest other nuts BE- 
FORE they are ripe, the chestnut is 
left to mature. As the nuts ripen, the 
burs split, usually wide enough to free 
the nut from the bur. If these fallen 
nuts are not gathered promptly, 
squirrels will haul them off. 

Chestnut trees require cross-pol- 
lination to produce filled burs. This 
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CHINESE CHESTNUTS: 
blight-resistant 


and early-ripening 


does not mean that two ‘Nanking’ 
grafted trees will do the job. The sec- 
ond tree must be of a different clone. 
(A clone is a single sexually produced 
plant which is reproduced by vegeta- 
tive means . . . in this case by grafting 
or budding.) It can be a seedling or 
one of the other grafted varieties such 
as ‘Meiling’ or ‘Abundance.’ (“Ching 
Chow” is not a grafted variety, but 
a strain of seedlings. ) 

Where space is limited a nearby 
homeowner may be interested in 
planting the second tree, or another 
clone can be grafted into the one tree. 
Since insects, not wind, carry the 
chestnut pollen, the trees should not 
be too far removed. Another possi- 
bility is the planting of three different 
seedlings (or different varieties) in 
the same large hole, but allowing 
them plenty of room to spread out in 
all directions from the planting site. 

This “clump” type of planting is 
being done in Spain with filberts, 


By Criarice Hickox 


apricots, pears, almonds, and _ plums 
to provide cross-pollination and a 
succession of varieties in home plant- 
ings. In a few years the chestnut 
“trio” will make a nice place for 
children to climb between the trunks. 

The advantages in planting grafted 
trees are that they begin bearing 
sooner and one is assured of good nuts. 
While some seedling trees begin bear- 
ing when they are four or five yeals 
old, others may not bear until they 
are fairly large trees. A few com- 
mercial growers and many hobbyists 
have planted seedling trees and then 
grafted them to named varieties after 
the trees were established. 

Chinese chestnut trees generally 
bear at an early age like peach trees 
and require similar types of soil, well 
drained and elevated sites. However, 
they do make spreading trees larget 
than a standard apple tree. Recom- 
mended spacing is at least 40 feet for 
single trees or 60 feet between clumps. 
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“the American market. 


In an orchard chestnut trees could 
be interplanted with peach trees 
which are short-lived and would be 
gone by the time the chestnuts were 
large enough to require the full space. 

In some areas where blossoms on 

ch trees are frequently caught in a 
late spring freeze, the late blooming 
Chinese chestnuts should make a 
much more reliable crop. Winter 
jemperatures lower than ten degrees 
below zero kill peach flower buds, but 


‘Chinese chestnut trees are not so 
‘tender. There were very few peaches 
harvested in central Illinois in the 


1959 season, but the Chinese chestnut 


‘ees bore full crops. 
' Because they ripen early in the 


fall, they can easily beat the later 
fipening imported European nuts to 
With high 
shipping costs, Midwest growers, close 
to their market, would have another 
advantage. 

All chestnuts are perishable and 
unfit for use if not properly handled. 
Most grocers have much to learn here. 
If the nuts are gathered and stored 
too wet, they may mold. If they are 
permitted to become too dry, they 
wi!l be nearly as hard as rocks. 

Experienced growers will harvest 
their nuts and dry them slightly in the 
shade for a few days. Then they may 
be packed in plastic bags and refrig- 
erated. Sometimes large cans are used 
with a few nail holes in the lid. Curing 
fora few days or a week brings out 
the sweet flavor. 

When chestnuts reach the grocery 
store, they are ready to be used. The 
sweet Chinese chestnut can be eaten 
raw, but most people prefer to roast 
or otherwise cook the European chest- 
nuts. Both grocer and home consumer 
should bear in mind that chestnuts 
are perishable. They will, however, 
keep for several months in a closed 
plastic bag in the refrigerator. 

Until quite recently nearly all 
Chinese chestnut seed grown in the 
United States was being purchased 
by nurseries to grow more trees. Now 
the surplus is being offered for sale 
to some of the large produce houses. 
All too often they merely dump it in 
with the imported chestnuts so that 
the consumer doesn’t know which he 
is buying. Homeowners who have al- 
ready a few trees in bearing might ex- 
plore the possibilities of marketing 
their surplus at a local specialty store 
or delicatessen. 


(Please turn page }) 
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You Can Help the U.S.D.A. 
Find and Test Blight-Resistant 
AMERICAN CHESTNUTS 


THE SEARCH TO locate any blight- 
resistant American chestnut trees 
(Castanea dentata) is progressing 
under the direction of Dr. Jesse Diller 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., and looks 
promising. Because of the magnitude 
of this search and testing, private 
citizens have been called upon and 
are doing much of the work. 

In 1957 Dr. Diller asked people to 
report surviving American chestnut 
trees, particularly those growing in 
areas that had experienced the blight. 
Because so many trees were reported, 
it was impossible for the U.S.D.A. to 
visit each tree. The owners were asked 
to cooperate and told how and when 
to make cuttings to send to Dr. Diller 
for propagation. 

Since most of the owners sent 
cuttings, the problem of grafting them 
all at different places with different 
methods was solved by calling on other 
private citizens who lived in the blight 
area and would graft the cuttings for 


test. These people were to use any 
method of grafting they wished and 
report the results to the U.S.D.A. 

By the summer of 1960, 90 per cent 
of the grafts had failed largely due 
to blight which soon infected the shoot 
grown from the graft. Since these 
grafts were made in heavily blight-in- 
fested areas to weed out those clones 
not resistant, Dr. Diller is very pleased 
to have ten per cent survival to date. 
Many of these present survivals will 
probably succumb later, but one tree 
looks as if it might prove blight- 
resistant and perhaps several more 
will be found. 

Dr. Diller is still interested in locat- 
ing American chestnut trees with 
trunk diameters of eight inches or 
over from the blighted areas of East- 
ern United States. Readers who may 
know of such trees can cooperate by 
sending a leaf together with the 
property owner’s name and address to 
Dr. Jesse Diller, Forest Service, Belts- 
ville, Md. ¢ 





when they have the thick rugged turf of 


MERION 


BLUEGRASS 


Your Keune MERION lawn is a play place as well, for 
MERION takes the hardest usage without losing its beautiful 
dark green appearance. Withstands closer mowing, resists 
heat and drouth, grows thicker, spreads faster, crowds out 
weeds and lesser grasses, is disease resistant. MERION is 
truly the outstanding improved bluegrass variety approved 
by leading turfgrass authorities. 


Sow MERION THIS FALL for a beautiful lawn next spring. Early fall days are 
ideal for MERION... they’re warm enough to promote uniform germination 
and sturdy top growth . . . cool enough to insure vigorous root formation. 


FREE! NEW 1961 
MERION FACTS BOOKLETS 


Get all the inside facts on MERION in these three 
informative booklets: 

““MERION—Greatest of the Grasses,”’ ‘‘Care and Main- 
tenance of MERION Lawns,”’ ‘‘Planting MERION 
Lawns.” Ask your dealer or write us direct. 
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Chinese Chestnuts 
(Continued from page 47) 

The chestnut blight, caused by the 
fungus Endothia parasitica, was jp. 
troduced from the Orient some 6) 
years ago. It has taken nearly all of 
our native American chestnut tree 
(see page 47) and is now at work 
on those of Europe. The blight ap. 
parently hit China centuries ago and 
through natural selection the Chinese 
trees which survived developed a re. 
sistance to it. 

A great deal of work has and is go. 
ing on to find or breed a tall type 
chestnut tree like our American native. 

While we are waiting for this tree 


| of the future, we can enjoy the re. 


sistant Chinese chestnut both as a 
landscape tree and for its sweet nuts. 
Not a tall timber tree, it fits in well 
with our ranch style houses. ¢ 


Aphelandras 
(Continued from page 41) 


| cotton-like clusters at all the leaf-stem 
| joints. Both of these insects can be 
| most easily controlled by weekly use 


of a house plant aerosol bomb. There 


| is no need to use it until you spot the 
| first insects. Then spray weekly until 
| they are all gone. 


Aphelandra chamissoniana is a na 
tive of Brazil. It is erect with closely 
set, slender, pointed dark green leaves. 
The veins are a beautiful silver-white 
with a pronounced midrib. The flowers 
are a Clear yellow with green tips. 

A. aurantiaca from Mexico has 
smooth green leaves and gray veins. 
The showy bracted spikes are set with 
brilliant scarlet-red flowers which have 
orange markings in the throat and on 
the tube. 

A. aurantiaca roezlii has twisted 
dark green leaves and orange-scarlet 
flowers. 

A. fascinator has satiny, emerald 
green leaves which are laced with 
silver veins, and are a silvery amethyst- 
purple on the undersides. The large 
flowers are scarlet. 

A. squarrosa leopoldii has olive 
green, glossy leaves with white veins, 
red stems, and yellow flowers in red 
bracts. 

A. squarrosa louisae is the variety 
most commonly available at local 
greenhouses and flower shops. Its paifs 
of opposite, spear-shaped, glossy green 
leaves are prominently veined with 
creamy white. The intense yellow 
flowers emerge from a spike of waxy; 
golden bracts. @ 
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BY OucA RotF TIEMANN 


PLANTING IN AUTUMN 


FALL Is A good time to plant. The 
pleasant weather tempts one to be 
outside. Moisture conditions are us- 
ually good. Should spring planting 
be delayed by cold, wet weather, many 
valuable weeks of growing weather 
are given the plants if they have been 
planted in the fall 

Perennial plants have time to get 
well established and will be ready to 
start into active gro vth the following 
spring. Shrubs and trees are not sent 
out by nurseries until a killing frost 
has caused the leaves to drop. The 
part above ground is then dormant 
but as soon as planted, the roots go 
right on growing. This they cannot 
do in nursery winter storage rooms. 
The temperature of the soil in the 
fall is warmer than the air above 
ground which favors root growth at 
atime when no strength is used for 
top growth. 

What can be safely planted in the 
fall? Not only can the early spring- 
blooming bulbs be planted safely, 


they must be planted at this time. 
This includes crocuses, scillas, glory- 
of-the-snow (chionodoxas), grape 
hyacinths (if you have only the blue, 
try some white ones this year), tulips 
(so many kinds and colors from which 
to choose, from the cute yellow and 
white one, Tulipa dasystemon, to the 
huge peony-flowered kinds) , daffodils 
(include the white ‘Mount Hood’ 
‘Beersheba, and some of the 
cluster-flowered narcissus such as 
‘Poeticus’ and “Thalia’) and _ large- 
flowered hyacinths. 


and 


Not as frequently seen but requir- 
ing fall planting are the charming 
wood hyacinths (Scilla campanulata 
in blue, pink, or white), snowflakes 
(leucojum) and puschkinia. The 
latter has small nodding blossoms in 
loose clusters, white striped with blue. 
Snowdrops (galanthus) may be the 
first flowers of the season appearing 
before the last snows have come but 
a sure sign that spring is on the way. 


(Please turn page ) 


Puschkinia libanotica, the striped squill, is an easy and dependable April-blooming 


bulb which should be planted in the fall. 
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Free 


ROSE CATALOG 
IN LIVING COLOR! 


Shows New, All-America 
Winners 


week 
FOR 


SEND TODAY for your free copy of the glo- 
rious new Star Rose All-America Catalog 
and see the finest collection of All-American 
Roses ever offered in one year. 


See These in Full, Living Color 


CHRISTIAN DIOR .. . first red All-America hybrid 


tea rose winner in 9 years. The finest red rose in the 
world today. 


GOLDEN SLIPPERS . . 
orange and gold. 


JOHN S. ARMSTRONG. . 
grandiflora. 


KING'S RANSOM .. . brilliant, chrome-yellow 


blooms of exceptional size and of remarkably 
lasting color. 


Over 100 Other Famous Roses, Too! 


In addition to the All-America rose feature, 
you'll find over 100 other roses in beautiful 
color to admire, to read about, and to bloom 
in your garden . . . new introductions, old 
favorites and helpful planting and growing 
tips. It’s easy to order Star Roses—the 
finest in America—from this free catalog. 

BUT HURRY! Our Fall Catalog supply is 
limited . . .send for your copy, TODAY! 


MAIL THIS x 
RC Zi ay 


- a floribunda in fluorescent 


+ a velvety, dark red 


COUPON OR 
SEND CARD TO 


ooo 


STAR ROSES 
WEST GROVE 298, PA. 


Please rush your new FREE 1961 All-America 
Catalog. I understand this will be sent post- 
paid immediately. 


Name 
Address 


i ctiiictedieeihiatintaieieanntceitinceeen A ieee | 
ee 


ALLSTAR ROSES ARE GUARANTEED TO BLOOM! 
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Does all tiller and tractor jobs. 
Chain-gear drive gives equiv- 
alent of 2 extra h.p. Prepares 
toughest soil in one - 
tion; tillsup 

to 12” deep, 

12” to 40” 

P wide. Culti- 

vates, mulches, 

weeds and does 

dozens of other 

jobs. Choice of 

models; rotors 

for every soil 

™. condition; drag 

tools & at- 

tachments. 


Send for Free Folder! 


| MERRY TILLER, 1402 Northern Life Tower 
MAIL TO: » 9 pox 1829, Seattle 11, Washington 


100 tuLips *3:: 


Guaranteed to bloom next Spring 

These are not the usual so-called “Bargain’”’ bulb- 
lets. Each bulb about 4 inches around—the size 
of a 50c piece. A choice mixture of all the popu- 
lar colors. Order now! For other bargains in 
fruits, shrubs, trees, evergreens write for our 
FREE fall catalog. 

Ackerman Nurseries, 310 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


FAST, EASY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 


Instantly-soluble plant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in” rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kie or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 


‘Test Your Soil! 


Is it Acid or Alkaline? 
SEE HOW TO HAVE RIGHT pH 


Postpaid to You 
a for Only $ 00 
ee FID out what’s wrong 
°. with your soil—why 
= expensive plants never 
bloomed and why some 

areas never do well. 


Easy As Reading a Thermometer 


No knowledge of chemistry needed—the experts call 
it pH but all you need do is read the color chart and 
simple instructions that tell you what to do. If your 
soil is too acid, or too alkaline, you can correct it 
quickly. If you want to grow lime-loving plants where 
soil is acid, or acid-demanding plants in alkaline 
soil, it tells just what to do. Or you can choose the 
kinds of plants that will bloom profusely in your soil 
as it is. Have lovely lawns. The most important of all 
secrets to good gardening! New hand Pe 
Sudbury Acid- line ‘Soil Tester, $ » postpaid 


(enclose $1 bills at our risk) 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 1494 Sudbury, Mass. 
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The winter aconite (eranthis) is an- 
other harbinger of spring. It blooms 
almost as early as the snowdrops. 
They grow from small, irregular 
tubers which should be planted as 
soon as possible. The bright yellow 
buttercup-like flowers are directly 
above the shiny finely-cut foliage. 

Planting instructions almost always 
come with the bulbs. If not, or if they 
are misplaced, a general rule is to 
plant bulbs to a depth equal to three 
times their diameter measuring from 
the top of bulb to the base. A two- 
inch bulb would have the base six 
inches below the soil surface and the 
bulb covered with four inches of good 
garden soil. Tulips and daffodils are 
often planted deeper as they appear 
to split up less than with shallow 
planting. Rodents are less likely to dis- 
turb the deeper planted bulbs. 

Many other things can be safely 
planted in the fall. Nurseries issue fall 
catalogs. They are as tempting and 
exciting as the spring ones and a 
splendid guide as to what can or 
should be planted at this time. An 
order including seeds, spring-blooming 
bulbs, lily bulbs, perennial plants, 
trees and shrubs, will arrive in sev- 
eral packages. The seeds and spring- 
blooming bulbs will be sent as soon 
as they arrive from the growers. Many 
of these bulbs come from Holland. 

Lily bulbs will be sent when dor- 
mant. For most of them, this will be 
after frost blackens the leaves. Coral 
lily (Lilium tenuifolium), concolor 
lily in red and in the rarer yellow, 
Henryi hybrids, auratum and specio- 
sum lilies and their hybrids, and regal 


This is the time to plant the seeds of 
Chinese delphinium in order to have 
the sky-blue blossoms next year. 


What is it? It’s an arrangement made 
by nature right out in the garden. What 
did she use? She split the stems of the 
hardy amaryllis (Lycoris squamigera) 
from which the blossoms had been cut, 
Plant some of the bulbs this fall and 
perhaps nature will make such an ar 
rangement for you sometime, 


lilies are all lovely and useful in the 
border. Culture for the June-blooming 
madonna lily is slightly different. It 
goes dormant during the summer and 
should be planted in late August or 
early September in order for it to have 
time to make its fall leaf growth which 
remains green throughout the winter. 
The other lilies do not make leaf 
growth until spring. The madonna 
lily requires shallower planting—put 
no more than two inches of soil over 
the top of its bulb. 

There is no one planting season that 
is equally good for all perennials. 
We are advised usually to plant early 
flowering kinds in the fall. The ex- 
ceptions are those which are question- 
ably hardy in the region—those are 
best planted in the spring as are the 
late bloomers such as hardy asters and 
mums. Oriental poppies go dormant 
after blooming. Then later on in the 
summer they make new green growth. 
The fleshy roots should be planted 
while in this dormant state, and early 
enough to make a good crown of 
leaves—usually by September 15th. 

The fall catalogs list peonies, irises, 
columbines, bluebells (Mertensia vir- 
ginica), bleeding-heart, hostas, Vinca 
minor, hardy ferns, phlox, hardy 
candytuft (iberis), trillium, _lily-of- 
the-valley, bloodroot, monarda, platy- 
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codon, the August-blooming hardy 
amaryllis (Lycoris squamigera), and 
other perennials. Eremurus, the fox- 
uillily, is an interesting and different 
perennial to be planted now. Allium 
iganteum, a relative of the onion, 
has immense purple heads of bloom 
in June on sturdy three- to five-foot 
gems. Mine were planted, quite by 
chance, near the ‘Royal Purple’ 
moketree. The purplish red foliage is 
darker than the purple globes of the 
lium, and the two make a delight- 
{yl color combination. 

Note the trees that are listed in the 
fall catalogs—fruit trees including 
dwarf forms, pin oaks, ‘Sunburst’ 
thornless locusts and others. Plant 
them carefully putting each in a “five- 
dollar hole.” Among the shrubs that 
ye entitled to the same careful plant- 
ing are spiraea, privet, mock-orange 
the newer ones have much larger 
blossoms than the old ones), hy- 
drangea and weigela. 

If roses are listed in catalogs in 
your region, follow to the last detail 
ihe fall planting instructions that come 
with them. The hybrid lilacs with 
lrger flowers, newer colors and ap- 
paling fragrance are favorites in any 
arden. ‘Ellen Willmott’ is double 
white and ‘Charles Joly’ a rich 
purplish red. ‘Congo’ has magnificent 
iuses lighter in color than ‘Charles 
joy.’ There are a number available 
hat are pinkish in color—very lovely. 
When lilacs are planted in the fall 
there is no set-back of leaf buds which 
commence swelling on the first warm 
pring days. Plant lilacs in a well- 
drained, sunny location. 

We follow, somewhat, nature’s cal- 
edar when we plant seeds in late 
summer and early fall. She plants 
her seeds as soon as they ripen and fall 
fom the seed pods. The rains and 
winds help to cover them. If plants 
with ripened seeds are not in the gar- 
den for nature to work with, then we 
must order seeds and do the planting. 
One nursery suggests these seeds for 
panting now: carnation, columbine, 
tral bells (heuchera), delphinium, 
fnglish daisy, foxglove, gloriosa daisy, 
tollyhock, Oriental poppy, painted 
tisy, polyanthus primrose, Russell 
hpines, scabiosa and sweet william. 
blue-eyed mary (Collinsia verna) and 
English wallflower (Cheiranthus al- 
lon’) should be planted in late Au- 
gust or early September. They bloom 
nthe spring. 
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NEW LILIES, PEONIES, 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 


and other Choice Perennials 
and Bulbs for Fall Planting. 


Many Illustrated in True-to-Life Colors. 


| To Get Your Copy of Our Beautiful Fall Catalog SEND 50c 
with Your Request To Help Cover Costs. 


ya 


i. 
STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSES 


Here it is! Your chance to get the New “Sun- 
Glory” prefabricated complete-to-ground green- 
house! Newest style! Lifetime Redwood! Hail- 
proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has built- 
in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 
start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for Color 
Catalog showing sizes and styles. 

Sturdi-Built Manufacturing Co., Dept, G, 
11304 $.W. Boones Ferry Road, Portland 19, Ore, 


BOX 38-FG9 
BORING, OREGON 


Special, to 
Get Acquainted 


es Burpee 
Epes FLORADALE FANCY GERANIUMS 


It’s fascinating and easy to grow your 
own Geranium plants from seed! More 
popular than ever—wonderful for house 
plants, window boxes, urns, and gardens. 
Enormous flowerheads— crimson, scar- 
let, salmon, rose, pink and white, mixed. 
Why pay a big price for plants when you 
can raise your own for just 10c! 

SPECIAL—50c-Pkt. postpaid for 10c. Start seeds 
now (we tell you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY! 
BURPEE SEED CATALOG FREE—Pictures and describes 
all best flowers and vegetables, including Burpee Hybrids. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 267 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 
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Fast-Growin g 


* Guaranteed by. ™ 


Ever-Blooming Scot ashen 


FULL COLOR BOOK 
Pre ie) ee 
Red Robin Living Fence’ 
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FOR AS LITTLE AS 12c A FOOT 


See the sensational Red Robin Rose Hedge (Gloire Des 
Rosomanes) that's sweeping the country! Plant THIS 
have a vigorous LIVING FENCE bursting with | references, bonus effers, etc. on 


FALL; 





lGinden Nursery Co. 
| Dept. 817 San Bruno, Calif. 


Send me withou! cost or obligation, 
free full-color book, uses, prices, 


fragrant RED ROSES next spring. Red Robin's lush | RED ROBIN LIVING FENCE 
green foliage is covered with a riot of richly scented red 


roses month after month. Not a sprawling Multiflora. — 


Grows straight, upright to 6 feet, stays compact. So tough, | 


thrives in even poor soils. 


Grows so dense Red Robin | = 


keeps children and pets in, animals and intruders ovt. | 


Available only from Ginden Nursery, San Bruno, Calif. 
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ATLAS MAKES IT GROW 


Results you want are yours when you use 
ATLAS, “‘the original” Fish Emulsion Fertilizer. 
Non-burning, 100% organic ATLAS is ideal for 
all plants, vegetables, trees. Easy to use, eco- 
nomical, too. A tablespoonful makes a gallon! 
200 Ibs. raw fish condensed to every gallon. 


At dealers everywhere. If not available, order direct. 
Postpaid. Pint $1.00; Quart $1.90; Gallon $6.25, 


ATLAS FISH EMULSION FERTILIZER CO. 
No. 1 Drumm St., Rm. 342, San Francisco 11, Cal. 


SPRING CATALOG 


Finest Imported 
Holland 


Bulbs 


100 pages of over 1100 vari- 
eties of the finest imported 
Holland bulbs available . . . 
the most complete and author- 
itative catalog published. 


Write: 


defager.< 


SO. HAMILTON 54, MASS. 


Cenedian Offices: London, Ontarie 


PLANTING 
CLEMATIS 
IN 

AUTUMN 


BY Rosert BRILMAYER 


Is ir wIsE to plant clematis in the 


| fall? The answer is a qualified “Yes.” 


And the qualifications are concerned 
with what kind of clematis you plant, 


_and in what climate you garden. 


Basically, there are two types of 
clematis—those that flower in late 
spring or early summer on last year’s 
growth, and those that flower from 
midsummer into fall on growth made 
during the current year. There are 
natural species and glorious, large- 
flowered hybrids in each group. Both 
types are hardy in temperate climates 
and can be safely planted in the fall 
with some special protection during 
the first winter, such as a thick but 
light and airy mulch. You can also 
hill up soil around varieties that 
flower on old wood, so the tops won’t 
dry out or be killed back. 

In the South or other warm cli- 
mates, the large-flowered hybrids are 
sensitive to extreme heat and humid- 
ity, and are likely to be risky. But 
some of the sturdier varieties, like 
‘Mme. Edouard Andre,’ ‘Nelly Moser,’ 
‘Ramona’ and jackmani are worth a 
try. For safety’s sake, select the ever- 
green species armandi and paniculata, 
or semi-evergreen texensis or montana 
rubens. Plant any time except just 
before or during the flowering season. 

In the North, it’s a different story. 
Species and hybrids that flower on 
old wood can have their stems killed 
by severe winters and either die or 
fail to flower the following season. 
The herbaceous or half-herbaceous 
types that bloom on new growth from 


: 
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Clematis jackmani 


ald 


the roots are most likely to succeed; 
and among these, the hardiest ar 
species like white-flowered lanuginou 
candida, sweet-scented paniculata, 
urn-flowered texensis, and virginiana, 
Among the large-flowered hybrids, 
‘Crimson Star’ has proved hardy for 
me in Connecticut; and my neighbor 
grow ‘Ernest Markham,’ ‘Duchess of 
Albany, the lawsoniana variety 
henryt, “Nelly Moser,’ ‘Ramona,’ ‘The 
President,’ and all-time favorite jack- 
mani. For fall planting, try to get dor- 
mant plants, well-rooted and at least 
two years old. 

No matter where you garden, care- 
ful planting is important to clematis. 
If your soil is not light and porous 
dig a hole two feet in diameter and 
three feet deep. Mix the soil you dig 
out with leaf mold or aged manure, 
plus sharp sand for drainage. If your 
soil is acid, mix in a generous quantity 
of horticultural lime; clematis insist 
on soil that is either neutral or alka 
line. If your soil is very heavy and 
clay-like, put a two-inch layer o 
coarse cinders, pebbles or gravel i 
the bottom of the hole for drainage. 

The crown of the plant should be 
set one or two inches beneath sol 
level. Pack soil lightly around the 
roots; water thoroughly; and cove! 
the roots with a three-inch mulch o 
some light material that will help hold 
moisture, such as salt hay or crushed 
sugar cane. When you plant a cle 
matis that is to bloom on existing 
stems, be sure to provide a stake 0! 
some other support at planting time. 
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Preview Spring 
(Continued from page 31) 


Lble that bulbs intended for forcing 
ould be marked before foliage 
dies down. 

Corms may be grown in wet moss 
pebbles, but I prefer planting them 
in clay pots of rich woodland humus. 
Soil in which wild plants are potted 
should be similar to their natural 
habitat. Lacking this, equal parts of 
milled sphagnum moss and ordinary 
garden soil will serve the purpose. 

The corm is pressed below the soil 
surface with the sprout tip barely pro- 
uding. I minimize the rooting 
period, (ten to 14 days), for jack- 
inthe-pulpit will bloom in a sunny 
window within five weeks. As its out- 
door flowering time is later than 
Crocus siebert and Iris reticulata, the 
jack-in-the-pulpit is more tolerant of 
heat. Moist spring-like conditions con- 
ducive to rapid growth may be in- 
dueed by inverting a water tumbler 
wer the sprout. Remove the glass 
when the sprout nears the top and 
“Jack” is on his own, asking nothing 
other than a generous water supply. 

Another native bulbous plant 
adapted to terrarium or pot culture 
is Claytonia virginica. It blooms with 
violets in woodlands from Eastern 
Canada to Texas, with related species 
occurring in the Rocky Mountains 
aid Pacific Northwest. Claytonia 
bulbs are offered by most wild flower 
rowers. 

Claytonia may be enjoyed in ter- 
rariums, clay pots and plastic planters. 
Wherever grown, it prefers rich wood- 
land soil (or a mixture of potting 
oil and sphagnum moss.) Unless 
sprouted, corms should be planted two 
inches deep. 

Appearance of the leaves is an in- 
dication that corms have rooted, for 
claytonia blossoms within 30 days. 
An accurate weather barometer, open 
blossoms on a dark damp morning 
may be interpreted as a preview of 
sunshine. The five-petaled, starry, 
sented blossoms, pearly white and 
pink-veined, open only in sunlight. 
Muscari (grape hyacinth) is an 
tasy bulb to force. M. armeniacum 
‘Early Giant’) with deep cobalt 
lowers, and M. azureum, a bright 
blue, are both excellent doers indoors. 
Planted in October, bulbs should pro- 
duce buds within ten weeks. Lightly 
‘over the bulbs in any well-drained 
wil about one-half inch apart. Al- 
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though foliage will appear soon after 
planting, about five weeks is essential 
for proper root development. 

On the practical side don’t over- 
look the common onion, Allium cepa. 
The graceful olive sprouts are lovely 
enough for a centerpiece. What is 
more, the fresh tangy sprouts har- 
vested from your own window do 
wonders for winter salads! 

Take a dozen small onions from the 
bottom of the vegetable bin and place 
the root ends in a saucer of damp 
earth or moss. Plant the bulbs in yours 
favorite ceramic bowl if you prefer. 
Water generously and you will be 
astonished by their rapid growth. 
Roots sprout within 24 hours. Within 
ten days you can start snipping the 
sprouts. 4 


Grow Bananas 
(Continued from page 40) 

to give shade to the gold fish; on the 
east side of the garden shelter, to shade 
a raised bed of alocasias so the sun 
will not ruin their delicate colors; on 
the sunny side of the greenhouse, for 
I use it all year for propagation; and 
on either side of walks so I can walk 
under a bower of lush green. Every 
fall just before frost, I dig a clump of 
sprouts of every variety I have to go 
to the cellar, where I store them up- 
right in wooden boxes, covering the 
roots with sandy soil, seeing that they 
do not dry out. If I have some in tubs 
—a large galvanized tub with drainage 
holes will hold two or three for a sea- 
son—then tub and all will go to 
wooden boxes, covering the roots with 
sandy soil, seeing that they do not 
dry out. If I have some in tubs—a 
large galvanized tub with drainage 
holes will hold two or three for a 
season—then tub and all will go to 
the cellar. The ones left out are sawed 
off at the ground, covered with old 
magazines and newspapers and pine 
straw on that for a neat look. In the 
spring I remove the magazines but 
leave the pine straw for summer 
mulch. Bananas have small roots for 
such large plants. 

Bananas will grow in full sun but 
they are much nicer in half shade, 
where they can be sheltered from wind 
that would split the leaves. 

For a source sheet of bananas, send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with your request to Flower and Gar- 
den, Dept. BR18, 543 Westport Rd., 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Ask for Bulletin 
No. 18.4 





GREENHOUSE 


GARDENING } . 


LA » 


Enjoy the thrill and relaxation of GREENHOUSE 
GARDENING whenever the spirit moves you. Be- 
come one of the ever-increasing number of happy 
gardeners who spend leisure hours tending favorite 
plants, in climate-controlled gardening conditions. 


In a sparkling aluminum Orlyt greenhouse you can 
garden to your heart's content all through the drab 
winter months . . . in shirtsleeve comfort. When 
spring arrives, all your seedlings and cuttings will 
be ready and waiting to turn your garden into the 
most colorful setting for outdoor living 
. and you will find that your 
greenhouse can more than 
pay for itself in a 
few years. 
SEND 25¢ 
FOR 
CATALOG #37 
*. 
T'S AMERICAS 
MOST 
COMPLETE 
GREENHOUSE 
CATALOG 


LORD ond BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


African Violets 
may Order with 
confidence 
direct from 
ad. *Sept. 
specials 
*Special 
quick 
service 
: *Safe ship- 
=. ping weather 
AESCHYNANTHUS LOBBIANUS (Lipstick Vine) 
NEW! Double Pink Geneva—lush vibrant pink, sugar 
white edge, 1.75 ea. 
Regal Gold—deep royal purple edged in a faint frilly 
gold border, red back foliage, 1.75 ea. 
COLORFUL AND OUTSTANDING OF ’61 AT 1.50 ea. 
Fireball, Green Fog, Isle of Dreams, Pastel Swirl, Racy 
Red, Star Comet. 
New favorites at 1.25 ea. Sept. special 4 for 4.75 
Blue Flag, Breathless, Careless Love, Carolee, Double 
Red Selections, Fairy Fringe, Fringed Raspberry, Geneva 
Wonder, Kimberly, Lilian Jarrett, Lingo, May Melody, 
Melody Air, Moss Rose, Mottled Star, Pink Darkie, Pink 
Fire, Pink Iva, Pink Parfait, Pink Snowball, Purple 
Frost, Purple Honey, Purple Pom Pon, Red Maverick, 
Royal Chiffon, Sarnia, Variegated Maverick, Velvet Star, 
— Ring, White Knight (star), White Pride Supreme, 
orro. 
Your choice at $1.00 ea. 4 for $3.50 
Afterglow, America, Angel Lace, Arctic Snow, Blue 
Tango, Cherry Pink, Cydonia, Double Inspiration, Fringed 
Pom Pon, Fringed Snow Prince, Holiday, Iris, Monaco 
Pink, Pink Geneva, Pink Polka, Pink Fog, Purple Knight, 
Purple Star, Raspberry Pink, Red Glow, Star Gazer, White 
Pride, White Tango. 
AESCHYNANTHUS LOBBIANUS commonly known as the 
LIPSTICK VINE the ideal trailing vine for your hanging 
basket, tubular bright red flower, sturdy, shiny green 
leaf, 244” pot $1.00 each. 
Orders of $3.75 or less add 
45c postal charges, over add 
65c, West of Miss., 85c. 


€ # 
Nttt 
/SREENHOUSENS\ 


Bethayres 2, Pa. 





Command 


Performance- 
with 


Gravely does the job other tractors can’t! 
The unmatched performance of the Gravely 
Tractor gives you dependable POWER at 
your command to mechanize your lawn, 
garden and farm jobs. 

POWER to mow the toughest rough or 
the finest lawn. Choose from 30 job-proved 
tools! 

NEW full-flow Oil Filter, NEW Power— 
now 6.6 HP! All-Gear Drive, Optional 
Starter. Riding or Steering Sulkies. 


Ask your authorized Gravely Sales and Service 
Dealer for a FREE DEMONSTRA- 
TION. Or, write for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery”’ Booklet today ! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS 
P.0.B0X 609-) _ DUNBAR, W. VA. 


DAYLILY—IRIS FALL SALE 


9 Different for $2.95. Add 50c for handling 
for FREE $3.50 plant. 


iRIS—Pink—P. Formal, P. Cameo, P. Lace, P. 
Salmon, Cloud Cap. Cathedral Bells, Helen Louise, Hit 
Parade, Twilight Sky. Apricot Glory, Cascade Splendor, 
China Maid, Orchid & Flame, Maytime, Tournament Queen. 
Biue—Cahokia, Frances Craig, Harbor Blue, Jane Phillips. 
Biue Violet, Lady Ilse, Pierre Menard, Chivalry, Headlands. 
\—Savage, Technicolor, Burgundy Splash, Majorette, 
Conqueror. Yellow—Desert Song, Green Pastures, Ola Kala. 
Pinnacle, Golden Lancer, Char-Maize, Changing Light. 18 
Karat, Ruffled Bouquet. Real Gold. Gold Sovereign, Royai 
Sovereign. Cloth of Gold. Argus Pheasant, Joseph's 
Mantie, Copper Medallion, San Antone, Ball Gown. Black— 
Bi. Hills, Royal Giant, Ravenwing. White—Cascadian. Lady 
Boscawen, Snow Flurry, White Peacock, New Snow, Sleighride. 
— gg = ge Claar, Salmon Sheen, Pink Dam- 
ask, Cotillion. (PASTEL) Cosette, Painted Lady. Easter 
Morn, Mallow. (GOLD) Cradle Song, Naranija, Pleasant 
Hours, ivory Chalice, Fond Caress. Yellowstone. (RED) 
Garnet Robe, Betsy-B. Potertate, Berwyn, Lochinvar. 
(PATTERNED) Howdy, Caballero, Cornell, Madam Butterfly. 
Friar Tuck, Browneyed Susan. 
$4.95 buys 100 diff. unlabeled daylilies plus costly labeled 
extra; express charges collect. $2.95 buys 10 diff. pink. 
apricot, orchid & rose Iris or Daylilies ($10.00 catalog 
value) labeled. Ppd. in U.S.A. 
Limited supply of some varieties; when sold out, only costly 
novelties will be substituted. 


TOM CRAIG, R. 4, Box 315, Escondido, Calif. 


Sails, P. 


Sensational New 


Pink LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Be first among your friends to have this thrilling 
new color. Flowers are marvelous orchid-pink shade; 
very fragrant. Easy to grow. Different and very rare! 
Supply limited. Order today direct from this ad. 
3 for $1.95, postpaid. New catalog FREE on request. 
Ackerman Nurseries, 336 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


FREE Full-Color, 16-Page 


CLEMATIS 
GARDEN GUIDE! 


Full illustrated details on America’s 
most beautiful everblooming vines. 
Many colors, huge blooms. SPECIAL 
OFFER, one each Countess Bouchard 
(pink), Jackmani (purple)... Wm. Kennett 
(blue)—all 3 postpaid only $5.38. 


CLEMATIS 


r 7 
| To James |. George & Son, Inc., Fairport B-91, N. Y. 


Please send me 3 Clematis as advertised in Sept. 
Flower & Garden. $5.38 is enclosed. 
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GARDEN CLUB TALK Peggie Schulz 


GARDEN CLUBS THAT 
GROW MONEY 


Community betterment projects spark member enthusiasm 
and participation in garden clubs all over the world. Financing 
such activities is an important step toward initiating them. 
Garden clubs everywhere have collaborated to bring together 
the ideas presented here to help your group plan a successful 


fund raiser. 


The ways and means committee of the 
Iris Circle, Jacksonville, Fla., sends this 
news about their Slackers’ Club. Each 
circle is asked to contribute at least $100 
yearly to the building fund of the Jackson- 
ville Garden Center. This group had been 
employing the usual fund-raising methods 
—selling plants and candy, participating 
in bazaars and white elephant sales. But 
their best money maker was selling ferti- 
lizer. Manure from a turkey farm was dried 
and pulverized and packed in 50-pound 
bags and delivered to one of the members 
in ton quantities. The club then solicited 
and filled orders. They cleared $1 per bag 
and still sold the product at the price 
asked by local shops for a similar product. 

This work was done by the ways and 
means chairman and two or three mem- 
bers. One day a member said, “I haven't 
the time or inclination to work on these 
projects and it makes me feel like a 
slacker to see some of you working so hard; 
I propose a Slackers’ Club with $5 an- 
nual dues.” Thus, Slackers’ Club. 

The Flower Mart is a one-day annual 
spring event sponsored by the Women’s 
Civic League of Baltimore in which the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland are 
invited to take part. Several blocks sur- 
rounding Mt. Vernon Place are turned 
over to the flower mart and traffic is 
veered away from the area. About 50 
booths are set up for vending flowers, 
plants, seeds, garden equipment and home- 
made food treats. The Civic League helps 
with this affair by supplying awnings, 
greens and table covers. 

The Amateur Gardener’s Club of Balti- 
more usually sells several varieties of 
blooming annuals at the mart. Last year 
they made a display of white petunias, 
blue ageratum and yellow daisies. The 
club made a profit of $175. 

The New Jersey State Chrysanthemum 
Society chapter sponsored a_ pre-season 
plant sale. Realizing that many show 
visitors always mean to plant mums in 


their next year’s garden, this club decided 
to take orders at the show for spring de- 
livery. They charged 70 cents for three 
cuttings or $2 for nine with a minimum 
order of three of any one variety. A mimeo- 
graphed list of plants for sale and detailed 
chrysanthemum culture was available. 

According to The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum Society, “This 
additional feature gave the chapter a large 
backlog of orders which made it easy for 
the director of the regular spring plant 
sale to order that extra 50 cuttings of a 
new and untried cultivar members wished 
to order.” 

The Minnesota Gladiolus Society spon- 
sored a mail auction titled “Dalg Blub 
Noitcua” (Glad Bulb Auction, spelled 
backwards), to supplement club funds. 
The bulbs are donated by growers and 
members, and are listed in an issue of 
their publication, The Glad Fan. Here are 
the rules as given in the publication: If 
your bid is highest for the particular lot 
you want, you'll receive a certificate that 
can be exchanged by mailing it to the 
grower who made the donations. When 
you do, include postage to cover the 
shipping cost of the bulbs. If two different 
members bid the same amount on the same 
lot the certificate is sent to the member 
whose bid has the earliest postmark. The 
postmark gives more distant readers an 
equal chance with those living nearby. If 
there are two or more identical lots, the 
highest bidders will receive the certificates, 
regardless of which lot they bid on. 

The East Lake Washington District of 
Garden Clubs, Bellevue, Wash., added an 
exotic note to their plant sale with 
Hawaiian ti plants that had been brought 
over as cuttings and started by one of the 
members. Regal lilies also were started by 
members and sold at the plant sale. 

A Wreath Bee in which all members 
participate is an annual money maker for 
the Wild Rose Club, South Range, Wi 
At a fall meeting members gather evel 
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green cones and mountain ash berries to 
trim wreaths. These are kept fresh in 
plastic bags. In November the day-long 
Wreath Bee is held at a member’s home. 
Each member contributes to the noonday 
pot lunch. Assorted greens and trimmings 
are centered on a table. Members are sup- 
plied with a wire coat hanger, a spool 
of heavy button and carpet thread for 
wrapping and a pair of pruning shears. 
After the wire foundation for a wreath 
is formed and wrapped, members of the 
decorating committee tie on cones and 
berries and attach a red plastic bow to 
the finished product. Most of the mem- 
bers live in the country with many ever- 
green trees on their property which can 
be pruned to provide the greens. 

A profit of over $300 was tallied by the 
Circleville Pumpkin Show of the Circle- 
ville Garden Club, Ohio. These workers 
ran a sales booth offering gourds, seeds, 
Indian corn, dried materials and a bird 
feeder which they developed. 

The Camden Garden Club of Maine 
realizes enough profit from its summer 
house and garden tour for the up-keep of 
flower baskets on city lamp posts and main- 
tenance of landscaped areas at the Public 
Landing, planting trees for civic land- 
scaping, and assuming the leading role in 
the community plan for the control of 
Dutch elm disease. 

The Pensacola Garden Club, Pensacola, 
Fla., combined flowers and finery to pre- 
sent a flower and fashion show. A fashion 
commentator described suggested finery 
for certain events, and each fashion was 
depicted by an arrangement designed to 
tell the story of the event. 


ON THE 


August 26, 27; National Begonia and 
Shade Plant Show of the American Begonia 
Society, California National Guard Armory, 
10808 Culver Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 1:30- 
10 p.m., Saturday; 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sunday. 

September 3, 4; 16th Annual Badger State 
Dahlia and Flower Show, Madison Com- 
munity Center, 16 East Doty St., Madison, 
Wis. 

September 4; “Flowers—Come Rain or 
Shine,” Pickerington Garden Club, Picker- 
ington Grange Hall, Pickerington, Ohio. 

September 7, 8; The Ohio Association of 
Garden Clubs State Convention, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

September 7, 8; 4th standard flower 
show, “Faith and Flowers,” presented by 
the Indian Head District, Wisconsin Garden 
Club Federation, New Stack’s Store, Su- 
perior, Wis. 

September 10; annual rose show of the 
Greater Peoria Rose Society, St. Philomena 
Hall, 3216 N. Emery Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

September 10; annual flower show “In- 
dian Summer,” Butler County Federated 
Garden Club, City Auditorium, David City, 
Nebr. 2:30-8:30 p.m. 

September 12-14; state meeting, Garden 
Club of Wisconsin, Lorraine Hotel, Madison, 
Wis. 

September 16, 17; third annual flower 
show, Town and Country Garden Club, 
Memorial Art Center, Memorial Drive, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 2-6 p.m., Saturday, 1-5 p.m., 
Sunday. Theme “Portrait of a Lady.” 
Promenade Fashion Show on Sunday. 

September 16, 17; annual dahlia show, 
The Tri-City Dahlia Society, Le Claire Hotel, 
19th St. & 5th Ave., Moline, Ill. 4-9 p.m., 
Saturday, 1-9 p.m., Sunday. 
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A smaller club of that state, the Found- 
ers Circle of the Eustis Garden Club, used 
the same idea. The show was staged in a 
dress shop with several pieces of antique 
furnishings serving as ideal spots for ar- 
rangements. An oval glass counter top was 
used as a buffet service for coffee and tiny 
sandwiches—a_ hospitality gesture and 
means of circulating the audience in the 
shop for leisurely inspection of flowers 
and fashions. Members modeled gowns, 
designed the arrangements and furnished 
refreshments. 

A tidbit tea with members furnishing 
bite sized samples of goodies with their 
recipes printed on a recipe card, brings 
in a-tidy sum for several clubs. Some keep 
the buying strictly within the club, others 
invite friends to the tea. One Blooming- 
ton, Minn., club holds a yearly rummage 
sale to bring in the $125 needed to sponsor 
a Korean orphan. 

Sales of cards, candy, calendars, note- 
papers and magazine subscriptions add con- 
siderable sums to many treasuries. For 
those interested in selling a desk edition 
of the Home and Garden Calendar for 
1962, write to Helen Page, Hearthside 
Press, 118 E. 28th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

When you decide on your club’s money 
maker, remember that it pays to advertise. 
Use one club program to make up posters 
and placards to be placed in store windows, 
bank lobbies and other public places. 
Merchants usually offer space when they 
know the display is for a good cause. If 
you have a radio or a TV station in your 
city you might get some advertising worked 
into one of the daytime programs. Your 
newspaper, too, may mention the event. 


CALENDAR 


September 18, 19; state meeting, Garden 
Club of Ohio, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Théme, “World Gardening.” 

September 19, 20; Central Region Meet- 
ing, Lake Shore Club, Chicago, Ill. Garden 
Club of Illinois hostess. 

September 21; Rose Show, Higbee Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

September 21-23; Fall National Rose 
Convention of the American Rose Society, 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

September 24; fall show of the South- 
eastern Kansas Dahlia Association, Inde- 
pendence, Kans. 

September 26; Monticello Federated Gar- 
den Club Fall Festival and Flower Show, 
Monticello Community Bldg., Monticello, 
lowa. 2-9 p.m. Also a junior show. 

September 27-29; Colorado Federation of 
Garden Clubs State Meeting, Antlers Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

September 27-29; Conservation 
ence, Allerton Park, Monticello, Ill. 

September 30-October 1; Northlake Gar- 
den Club Flower Show, “A Spicy Story,’ 
Grant Park Fieldhouse, Northlake, Ill. 

September 30-October 1; 14th annual 
show of the Greater Kansas City Dahlia and 
Chrysanthemum Society, Shawnee Mission 
North High School, 7401 Johnson Drive, 
Mission, Kans. For further information write 
Frank Payne, 4320 Shawnee Drive, Kansas 
City 6, Kans. 

October 1; Third State Flower Show, 
“Horticulture—Today and Tomorrow,” Ex- 
perimental Station, North Platte, Nebr. 

October 2, 3; Federated Garden Club of 
Nebraska State Meeting, Pawnee Hotel, 
North Platte, Nebr. 


Confer- 


Like a “Living Rainbow” 
of Purple, White, Yellow, Pink, 
Rose, Red-Bronze and Gold! 
Exotic, Color Changing 


MEXICAN 
PLANT 


(Beloperone guttata) 
~= 


BRINGS YOUR HOME 
GLOWING COLOR 
ALL WINTER LONG! 


Enjoy new, glowing, 
jewel-like color on your 
window sill all winter, 
with Stern’s fabulous and 
unique Mexican Shrimp plant. 
Produces an abundance of 
flower-like sheaths that change 
color as they mature... from 
yellow to flesh-pink to dusky 
rose and finally a rich red- 


ORDER NOW 
for GIFTS & 

YOUR HOME 
Special Low 
Prices Hold 
Onty While 

Present Limited 

y Supply Lasts 

bronze with glints of gold! 

These graceful spikes are tipped $ 

with white, purple-spotted Only spall. 


flowers. 
BLOOMS INDOORS AND 3 for $2.00 


OUTDOORS ALMOST ALL YEAR 6 for $3.75 


Despite its exotic good looks, 10 for $6.00 
this easy-going Mexican beauty _ All prices postpaid. 
needs little care. Grows up to Directions for easy care 
3” a month... to a cascading enclosed. Send Check 
arrangement 18 inches tall. or Money Order. 
Blooms indoors almost constantly from October 
till April. When warm weather comes, put it 
outdoors in your garden to bloom again. Thrives 
and blooms for years! 

You must be delighted or you'll receive free replace- 
ment or your money back. 


Stern's Nurseries 2i2v.'n.v. 


For the best 
most colorful 
PEONIES 
buy from 
the experts 


Order now, from BRAND NURS- 
ERY AND PEONY FARM ... 
one of America’s most experienced 
peony nurseries. Plant them in 
spring or fall. BRAND peony roots 
are hand separated, have 3 to 5 
eyes. Also see the colorful display 
of lilacs, iris, glads, mums, and 
other hardy Minnesota-bred peren- 
nials . . . colorfully pictured in 
BRAND’S all-inclusive catalog. 



















FOR YOUR NEW 
BRAND CATALOG... 
chock-full of prize- 
winning peony selec 
tions SEND this 
coupon along with 
25c ... today. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone——State 


BRAND NURSERY & Peony Farms 
Box 408-G1 ¢ Faribault, Minnesota 





FROM SEED 
, ALL KINDS AND FORMS 


Curious, odd-looking, strange spe- 
cies of plants that thrive anywhere 
with little care. Flowers of exqui- 
site beauty and fragrance. Send 

Me only 10c in coin for 50c Pkt. 
for 25c and Seed 


3 Pkts. 
Guage. FREE 


R. H. SHUMWAY hes Dept. 209, Rockford, ILL. 
FLOWER 


FREE ‘:.:. 


Write today for free illustrated ‘‘Book of 

Autumn,”’ featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 

etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 

den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 81, S. C. 


NURSERY STOCK SALE 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, BLOOMING SIZE 
Every plant will be labeled. 
Red Crepe Myrtle 1 to 2 ft. 
Red Weigelia 1 to 2 ft 
Pink Weigelia 1 to 2 ft...... bosbunsean pesée 
Spirea Van Houttei 1 to 2 ft 
Althea Double Red 1 to 2 ft 
Weigelia Varigated 1 to 2 ft............ sence 
Deutzia White 1- to 2 ft 
Forsythia Yellow 1 to 2 ft 
Pink Spirea 1 to 2 ft 
Pink Flowering Almond 1 to 2 ft 
Althea Double Purple 1 to 2 ft 
Tamerix Pink Flowers 1 to 2 ft 
Red Bush Honeysuckle 1 to 2 ft 
Red Flowering Quince 1 to 2 ft 
Persian Lilac 1 to 2 ft 
Hydrangea P.G. 1 to 2 ft 
Mockorange 1 to 2 
Sweet Shrub 1 to 2 ft 
Rose of Sharon, Mixed Colors 1 to 2 ft 
Red Ozier Dogwood 1 to 2 ft 
Pussy Willow 1 to 2 ft 
Hibiscus Mallow Marvel, 
Russian Olive 1 to 2 ft 
FLOWERING TREES 
Magnolia Grandiflora 1 t6 2 ft. 
Mimosa Pink 3 to 5 


White Flowering Dogwood 3 to 5 ft 
Pink Flowering Dogwood 2 ft. 
Golden Chain Tree 1 to 2°ft 
Smoke Tree 1 to 2 ft 
Purple Leaf Plum 2 to 3 ft 
Red Flowering Peach 2 to-3 ft............ see 
Red Flowering Crab 2 to 3 ft 
Golden Rain Tree 1 to 2 ft 
SHADE TREES 
Silver Maple 3 to 4 ft. 
Weeping Willow 3 to . Ebshvseeesnoce eevee 
Chinese Elm 3 to 4 ft 
Catalpa Fish Bait Tree 2 to 3 ft 
Ginko Tree 1 to 2 ft. 
Lombardy Poplar 3 to 5 ft 
Sycamore 2 to 3 ft. 


Pin Oak 2 tu 3 ft 
FRUIT TREES 
tem Peach 2 to 3 ft.. 
Stayman Winesap Apple 21% to 4 ft 
Red Delicious Apple 24, to 4 ft 
Yeliow Delicious Apple 2% to 4 ft.......... os 
Montmorency Cherry 2 to 3 ft. 
Kieffer Pear 2 to 3 ft 
Methley Plum 2 to ys - 
Apricot Tree 2 to 3 ft 


MNO TUGED s osccccseccccccescesccceese 
Br DUNE ccoscccccccevccccccvee 
Concord Grape Vine. . 
NUT TREES 

DEE UL. cnn ewecsasved bes ones 
et Gee BOD © Rises cccvccsccses eéeeese 
Chinese Chestnut 1 to 2 eter es ° 
Hardy Pecans 1 to 2 ft 

HEDGE PLANTS 
50 Multiflora Rose 1 to 2 ft 
100 South Privet 1 to 2 ft. 


1. 
Glossy Abelia 4 to 1 ft. 
American Holly, Native Collected ¥, to 1 ft.. -29 ea. 
Short Leaf Pine Native Collected 1 to 2 ft -19 ea, 
Satisfaction guaranteed on arrival or we will either re- 
place or refund your money. You may order as many or as 
few plants as you wish. Send .40 cents extra with order 
for postage and packing. 
NOTICE FREE—Orders in the amount of $4.00 or more 
you get 4 plants free of our choice, 2 Flowering shrubs 
and 2 Flowering trees Free our choice. Rush your order 
today, tell us when you want shipment made. 


Business Est. 1945 


SAVAGE FARM NURSERY 
P.O. BOX 125-AK 
McMINNVILLE, TENN. 


-39 ea, 
19 ea, 


Basic Botany for Gardeners 


The Story of 


Trace Elements 


EvERY GARDENER KNOws that generous 
nitrogen feeding makes his lawn greener 
and his plants healthier; he has found 
that phosphorus-deficient plants are puny 
and weak and plants that lack potassium 
have mottled, stunted foliage that later 
develops tiny patches of dead tissue over 
the surface. But what is the story when 
the garden has had an ample feeding of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium, when 
the soil is in good condition and the 
weather is favorable and still the plants 
are dwarfed or the foliage is distorted or 
the growing tips fail to elongate or the 
plant is discolored? These are instances 
when trace elements analyses are needed. 

A trace element. or trace mineral, or 
essential mineral (all terms for the same 
thing) is a chemical that has proven 
necessary for normal plant growth but 
which is used by plants in extremely small 
amounts. In fact, the history of trace 
elements does not go back to the turn of 
the century and this is because they occur 
in such tiny amounts that they were not 
detected until late in the development of 
soil science and plant nutrition studies. 
Trace elements usually are not used 
structurally in plants—they play no part in 
the final structure of cell walls or in proto- 
plasm. But they are absolutely necessary 
in the production of cell walls and in the 
synthesis of protoplasm and in the vital 
activities of living cells. Since they are not 
used up, a little bit goes a long way. But 
if that little bit is lacking, the whole opera- 
tion that depends on it is in trouble. 

It has become popular to refer to trace 
elements as organic catalysts and this is 
a good term though it requires some ex- 
plaining to laymen. A catalyst is a sub- 
stance that speeds up a chemical reaction 
without actually entering into the reaction. 
Here is an example: Substance A reacts 
with Substance B to form Substance X. 
This reaction is extremely slow. But if 
we add a pinch of Substance C to the 
mixture of Substances A and B the re- 
action occurs more quickly, resulting in a 
rapid formation of Substance X, but, when 
the reaction is completed, the original 
amount of Substance C remains in an un- 
changed state. The reaction of A plus B 
to form X was speeded up by C, but C 
did not get used up in the reaction. There- 
fore we say that Substance C catalyzed 
the reaction. 

An organic catalyst is a substance that 
speeds up reactions in living cells and acts 
as a sort of a regulator for the many com- 


Joun P. Baumcaror 


plex processes that sustain life in the proto. 
plasm of a cell. In many cases these Organic 
catalysts are mineral elements. Since jus 
a small amount is needed in a plant, and 
that amount is used over and over again 
early plant chemists referred to traces of 
manganese, boron, zinc, copper and other 
elements in their analyses of plant tissue. 
Now we know that the minute portion of 
each of these trace elements is absolutely 
essential to the well being of the plant. ; 

Magnesium is one of the more easily 
detected trace elements. If it is lacking in 
the soil our plants are yellowish and 
dwarfed. Plant chemists tell us that mag. 
nesium is essential in the synthesis of 
chlorophyll in living plants. Chlorophyll 
is the green pigment of plants which is 
involved in the synthesis of sugar in living 
plant cells. If magnesium is lacking, 1 
chlorophyll is formed and the plant is not 
green; since it cannot make sugar, it is 
dwarfed. The easiest way to add mag. 
nesium to your soil is to apply epsom salts 
(magnesium sulfate) either as a solution 
in water or as a dry powder. 

Manganese is apparently involved in 
several processes including chlorophyll 
formation, cell respiration (breaking carbo- 
hydrates down into water and _ carbon 
dioxide, using the energy thus released 
and in the conversion of one sort of carbo- 
hydrate to another sort. Manganese utili- 
zation is still very vague to us, but we 
know that plants cannot do without it. 

Boron is another element that is found 
in the minutest quantities in plants. In 
fact, it has been proven essential to plants 
and animals in very recent years, but why 
it is essential we are not sure. Plant phys- 
ologists report that plants grown on boron- 
deficient soils fail to make healthy buds 
and root tips, and the plants develop ab- 
normally. Boron is found in the recently 
discovered vitamin Bu». 

Zinc exerts its effect on plant growth 
in a second hand fashion. Apparently it i 
essential to the production of certain plant 
hormones and these, in turn, control cer- 
tain phases of plant growth. Citrus growers 
are especially sensitive to a proper ail 
level in their soils. For many years 4 
“rosette” effect on orange trees was at- 
tributed to a virus. Later it was found 
that driving a zinc-coated nail or two into 
the tree corrected the situation. 

Copper, like zinc and boron, is know! 
to be essential in small amounts and, i 
some cases, is toxic if over done. Coppe! 
is involved with certain enzymes that col 
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trol respiration in living plant cells, and 
it is thought to be involved in other areas 
of plant physiology as well. 

Sulfur is with the trace elements as a 
matter of tradition. Now we know that it 
is used structurally in many plant pro- 
teins and actually is found in surprisingly 
large amounts. However it plays also a 
role, at least in some plants, in clorophyll 
synthesis and it is involved also in respira- 
tion. This latter day discovery of sulfur’s 
structural role points up a fallacy in the 
entire classification of trace elements. 
Today it is known that sulfur is structural, 
found in some proteins, that magnesium 
js structural, found in the chlorophyll 
molecule, that calcium is structural, found 
in the cell walls of very young cells, and 
therefore these elements deserve a double 
classification: structural in one role, behav- 
ing like true trace elements in another. 

Calcium and iron were discussed in last 
month’s Basic Botany, but, to keep the 
list as complete as possible, let us include 
them once more, calcium as a controlling 
factor in the permeability of cell mem- 
branes and iron as an essential element 
to the formation of chlorophyll. 

Just a word about using trace elements, 
and why we must use them. As we culti- 
vate our soils and the rains wash over 
them, trace elements are washed away— 
why else do you suppose the ocean is 
“salty?” As we plant our crops, flowers 
and lawn and harvest them or haul them 
off or burn them we lose the trace elements 
they contain. Our soils are becoming de- 
pleted. There is another danger—that of 
adding too much of any one trace element 
and creating a toxic condition. There are 
several good trace element mixtures on 
the market. These, used according to the 
manufacturer’s recommendation, will im- 
prove the health of your soil by improving 
the health of its microorganism popula- 
tion, and will improve the health of your 
plants directly by supplying them with 
essential trace elements. @ 


September 
Fertilizer Tips 


Lawn grasses will be busy now gath- 
ering plant nutrients, making carbohydrates 
in the leaves and storing them in the roots. 
They should be supplied with raw materials. 
Two pounds of 12-12-12 fertilizer for each 
100 square feet of lawn area will do the job. 


Perennials such as roses should not 
be fertilized later than September 1, and 
some gardeners prefer August 10 for the 
season's final rose feeding. Later feeding 
may cause growth that is not properly ma- 
tured when freezing occurs. This last rose 
feeding should be a heaping tablespoon of 
12-12-12, placed three inches deep in a 
circular trench about eight inches from the 
bush, covered with soil and watered. 


Trees should not be fertilized now, 
as the feeding may stimulate new growth 
that will winterkill. Later, when soil is too 
cold to permit growth, or early next spring, 
fertilizer may be applied to trees, Drill holes 
12 inches deep at four-foot intervals around 
tree's “drip line.” Put one-half pint of 
12-12-12 fertilizer in each hole and refill 
with soil. (Needle evergreen trees should 
get only half this amount.) 
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Sacred Lily of India 
(Continued from page 42) 


you will feed once a month and use 
a well balanced liquid fertilizer dur- 
ing the growing season, the tuber will 
increase in size and store plenty of 
food and moisture to start new growth 
in the spring. Propagate by offsets 
growing out of the top of the parent 
tuber. When the new plant is five or 
six inches tall, remove from the par- 
ent tuber with a sharp knife. Cover 
the cut with sulfur to prevent rot. 
Plant the new plant in a three-inch 
pot of good sandy loam. 


New Roses 
(Continued from page 27) 


yellow of ‘Peace.’ Foliage and growth 
habit is commendable. 

‘Rose Bowl,’ another origination 
from Dennison Morey, Jackson and 
Perkins, has urn-shaped buds that 
open slowly to five-inch double 
blooms of brilliant red. Morey calls 
this hybrid tea a “man’s rose.” The 
vibrant color lasts even under scorch- 
ing heat. Tall, firm stems hold the 
fragrant, high-centered flowers. 

‘Royal Lavender’ is the first fra- 
grant lavender climber. Dennison 
Morey, Jackson and Perkins, de- 
veloped this dusty lavender with dove- 
gray and warm pink overtones (some- 
times overlaid with luscious mulberry 
in the F&G trial garden). Blooms the 
first year of planting, producing three- 
to four-inch double flowers. The 
petals do not curl or quill, are long- 
lasting and fine for cutting. After the 
initial flowering, lateral buds develop 
through the entire season producing 
clusters of five to ten buds. 

‘Pigmy Lavender’ is a beautiful 
little lavender rose that matures at 
12 inches. The 1%- to two-inch 
flowers come in clusters of three or 
four to a stem. The width of the bush 
is 18 to 24 inches—ideal for edging, 
container gardening or patio pockets. 
Winter-hardy and _ disease-resistant, 
this rose by E. S. Boerner of Jackson 
and Perkins, is a delight. 

‘White Prince’ is a tall, noble hy- 
brid tea from hybridizer Gordon J. 
von Abrams of Peterson and Dering. 
The buds are long and slender. They 
open to large, pure white, lightly fra- 
grant flowers. Most of these appear 
singly on long stems. # 





BARGAINS 


c Ce 
BULBS 


Guaranteed to Satisfy or Your Money Back 


(We cannot sell less than 50 of a variety at these 
low prices.) 


[) ALLIUM “MOLY.” New dazzling yellow cutting 
flower. Fine for naturalizing. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
() DUTCH IRIS. Mixed yellows, whites and blues. 
Fine for cutting and corsages. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1. 
] MUSCARI (Grape Hyacinth). For 
a carpet of blue to lend contrast 
to your golden daffodils, plant 
these freely. 2c ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
() ALLIUM NEAPOLITANUM. Pure 
white. Sweet-scented. Forces easily 
inside. Also hardy in the garden. 
2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
LJ ALLIUM OSTROWSKIANUM., 
Carmine-pink flowers on 6 inch 
stems. Fine for borders and rock- 
eries. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
() IXIA, Corn Lily. Bright flowers 
on rigid stems make these dainty 
blooms ideal for cutting. 2¢ ea.; 
50 for $1.00. 
[) ANEMONES. The “Wind Flow- 
r.’ A dazzling mixture of colors. 
They make magnificent cut flower 
bouquets. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
[) RANUNCULUS, The ‘‘Asiatic 
Rose,” so called because the fully 
double flowers resemble the rose, 
and are supplied in a wide range 
of bright, vivid flowers. 2¢ ea.; 
50 for $1.00. 
C) OXALIS. The Shamrock, or 
Lucky Four Leaf Clover. Dainty 
pink flowers; attractive green 
leaves, spotted brown. Fine for pots or garden. 
2c ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
_) ZEPHYRANTHES. 
Dainty pink flowers. 





aor, or Surprise Lily. 
2c ea.; 50 for $1.00. 


15 Giant Darwin Tulips. Imported 

15 Giant Cottage Tulips. Imported 

10 Giant Triumph Tulips. Imported.......... 

10 ‘“‘Red Emperor’ Tulips. Imported... 
20 Golden Trumpet Daffodils.. 

5 Large Hyacinth Bulbs. Mixed colors... 

5 Hardy Amaryllis. ‘‘Magic’”’ Lily 

2 Lycoris Albiflora. Rare white form........... 

3 Lycoris Aurea. Hurricane Lily. Yellow....... 

3 Lycoris Cinnabarina. New orange form 

l Lilium Auratum, Mammoth sized bulbs... 

1 Lillum Auratum Platyphyllum. Mammoth......... 
l Lilium Rubrum. Pink Show Lily. Mammoth.... 
3 Lilium Candidum. Madonna Lily. White 

3 Lilium Regale. King of the Garden.......... 

2 De Graaff Hybrid Lily Bulbs 

2 Astilbe. Hardy Perennial Spiraea.... 








2 Bleeding Hearts. Heart-shaped type. 
3 Bletilla. Hardy Terrestrial Orchid.. 
4 Cyclamen. Hardy Perennial Type... 

1 Eremurus. Hardy ‘‘Foxtail Lily’ 


2 Funkia. Plantain Lily. Variegated 

2 Incarvillea. Hardy Gloxinia 

2 Liatris. —— tar. Hardy... 

3 Peonies. Double Type. Mixed colors... 

3 Platycodon Mareisi. Balloon Flower 

1 Amorphophallus. Sacred Lily of India.. 

2 Crinum Lily Bulbs. Huge amaryllid...... 
1 Gloriosa. Red and Yellow Climbing Lily. 
2 Resurrection Plants. Opens in water....... 
4 Fancy Leaved Caladiums. Mixed colors... 
2 Hawaiian Ti Logs. Rare er « ae. 
1 Cymbidium Orchid Back 

1 Epidendron Orchid Plant from Hawaii. 
1 Amaryilis bulb. Huge imported strain... 
1 Amaryllis Hathor. Rare white form 

25 Giant Crocus. Holland Grown. Mixed 
25 Scilla Siberica. Siberian Squill. Blue 

] 25 Chionodoxa. ‘Glories of the Snow’’.... 
25 Ornithogalum. ‘‘Star of Bethlehem” 
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GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC. 

24220 Drake Rd., Farmington, Mich. 

I NG Be icicncsccncscocscanioceeeniet Send me the | 
items checked above at. proper time this fall. 

1 understand | am to be completely satisfied | 
or my money will be refunded. (Orders of | 
$10.00 or over shipped postpaid; under $10.00 
add 50c for headin. Sorry—no C.O.D.’s.) 


Name 
Address 
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a Ideal for home garden, require little 










5 eee. space, full size fruit, bear early, 2nd or 
¥ 3rd year, DWARF PEACH, APPLE, 
PEAR; New North Star Dwarf CHERRY 
Also new grapes, nut trees, Berries, NEW 
Sparkling Ornamentals. Guaranteed Stock 
New '61 Catalog FREE. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


908-1 W. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 








IRIS HEADQUARTERS 


IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 
& full color pages, with over 
100 superb illustrations 25¢ 


SCHREINER’S GARDENS 
Rt. 2, Box FATBBSolem, Oregon 


MER-MADE —_ 


FISH EMULSION Plant Food |[=s=.}| 


Odorless, organic, 19 trace minerals plus chelat- 
ing agent. Ideal for African Violets, Begonias, 
Roses and all indoor or outdoor plants. Ask at 
any nursery or garden center. If unavailable 
order by mail: 8 oz. $1.00; Qt., $2.00. Ppd. 


GRAY CHEMICAL, INC. GLOUCESTER 21 
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Disease-Resistant Trees 
Shade in summer, nuts in 
fall. Ideal lawn tree. FREE 
catalog. Write today. 
ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
340 Lake St. Bridgman, Mich. 


‘. LANDSCAPE CONTRACTOR 


LEARN MODERN LANDSCAPING for exciting hobb 
or profit. Thousands of spare or full time. money 
making opportunities. Start a profitable ; 
business—we show you how. Study and 
earn your certificate at home, 
Write today for Free Book. 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. D-91 

11826 San Vicente Blvd, «taj 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. < 












RIS e DAY LILIES 
POPPIES « BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 


WASSENBERG GARDENS 


“The Peony City” 
Dept. F-9, VAN WERT, OHIO 


* Ta tha 


For Men, Women, Families 


Growing demand everywhere for Flower Design- 
ers - men, women, eny age. Big pay, full or part 
time. Or open your own Flower Shop. We train you 
at home, spare time, supply professional design 
materials. Earn while learning. 


10 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME WITH FLOWERS ~ Flowers costing 

wholesale or from your garden bring dellers as corsages, wedding 

juets, funeral pieces, etc. Orders come from friends, neighbors, churches, 
hotels. Or grow flowers to sell to Florists. Easy, 


Professional Florists offer instruction, guidance—including e70r-ay 

“10 aged Make Money at a with Flowers.” FREE 

details and Lesson in professional Flower Arranging. =sS 
CENTER, SS sso 


No obligation. Write tedey. FLORAL ARTS 
Dept. 89 





3570 West First Street, Los Angeies 4, Calif. =e: 


PEACH 


TREES ‘3’ 20° 


APPLE 


Cherries, pears, plums, nut trees, strawberries, blueberries, 
dwarf fruit trees. Grapevines 10c. Shrubs, evergreens, 
shade trees, roses 25c up. We offer the newest blight- 
resistant pear introductions. Flowering crab and cherry. 
Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for FREE color 
catalog and $2.00 FREE bonus information. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 
BOX 60 CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


Bulbs 
R tte Zt] 


For Blooms In Spring 


NEW Catalog shows and describes al! the 
FALL "ewest ond best Vigor Treated plants 
for your gorden. Free to gorden 
CATALOG lovers. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY ! 
FREE KRIDER NURSERIES 
Box 911 Middlebury, Indiand 
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What can I do to control dodder? 
It’s about to choke my garden. The 
more I pull and burn the more 
there seems to be. 

Dodder is a real pest and its tangled 


yellowish orange patches in a garden 
mean lots of hard work to clean up. 
Control by buying only the best 
vegetable and flower seed from 
reputable nurseries, seedsmen, florists, 
and garden supply centers. “Cheap” 
seed may contain a few of the rough, 
flat-sided, gray to reddish brown 
dodder seed in it. When found on 
garden plants, carefully remove and 
burn all infested plants. Do this 
early before the dodder flowers and 
forms seeds. When working new soil 
(which you suspect of being dodder- 
infested) apply a soil fumigant such 
as Vapam or V. P. M. Soil Fumi- 
gant, several weeks before planting. 
Follow the manufacturer’s directions 
carefully. Heavily infested areas 
should be (1) planted with resistant 
plants (grass, corn, or small grains) 
for at least two years in a row, or 
(2) fumigated with Vapam or V. 
P. M. A cotton glove, moistened with 
dilute 2,4-D spray and dried, may 
be used to “stroke” dodder choking 
a valuable plant. If any dodder is 
alive three days later, repeat the 
treatment. If you have additional 
questions on dodder control contact 
your county agent, extension weed 
specialist, or horticulturist for de- 
tails. Good luck! 
Which is better—spray or dust? 
There isn’t really one answer to this 
one. Many gardeners compromise 
and do both. Spraying is done on a 
regular schedule (every seven to 14 
days). When extra applications are 
needed, such as unexpected pests or 
frequent rains, dusting is done to save 
time. Spraying is generally preferred 
by commercial growers and ex- 
perienced gardeners because sprays 
are directed easily even on rather 
windy days. No worrying about dust 
getting in your eyes or on plants that 
don’t need it. Spray films last longer 
and give better protection than do 
dusts. Materials cost less, too. But 
dust equipment is less expensive and 
easier to maintain than comparable 
sprayers. Modern sprays do not leave 
an objectionable deposit on leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. 

Many home gardeners prefer to 
dust vegetables throughout the sea- 
son and flowers in the spring. Spray- 


ing is considered preferable for 
flowers in and near bloom and for 
all but small trees. Strive for even, 
thorough coverage whether you dus 
or spray. 

My dogwood tree isn’t doing well, 
The twigs and branches appear 
stunted and some have died back. 
The leaves are first dwarfed and 
pale green. In late summer they 
turn prematurely yellow or red 
and drop early. There appears to 
be a sunken, discolored area on 
the trunk near the soil line. 
Collar rot or trunk canker is your 
problem. The discolored area grad- 
ually enlarges over several years until 
the trunk is girdled. The parts above 
then die. Cankers ooze sap in the 
spring. If uncontrolled, affected trees 
will die. Dig up and burn dogwoods 





Crown canker of dogwood 


showing cankers spread halfway or 
more around the trunk. If the canker 
is less than this, there is a possibility 
of saving the tree. Cut out 1% 
inches of surrounding “healthy” 
bark and discolored wood. Make the 
cut cleanly and paint the wound 
edges with orange shellac. Swab the 
remainder of the wound with house 
hold bleach (diluted one part with 
five parts of water), or a one in 1000 
solution of mercuric chloride (one 
7.3 grain tablet in a pint of water). 
Finally paint over the wound with 
a tree wound dressing. If all this 
sounds like ‘fa big chore” call in 4 
reputable arborist. Keep the trees 
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growing vigorously by planting in 
fertile, well-drained soil. Avoid trunk 
wounds during transplanting, mow- 
ing, cultivation, or pruning. Keep the 
trunk base dry. Control borers by 
painting or spraying the trunk and 
major branches with DDT or diel- 
drin. Do not spray the foliage with 
DDT. Check with your county agent 
or extension entomologist regarding 
exact timing of sprays for your area. 
What should be done to protect 
my sprayer from rusting out over 
the winter? What are some prac- 
tices for keeping sprayers running 
smoothly for years? 

Correct maintenance of sprayers 
varies with the type of sprayer you 
have. Carefully follow the manu- 
facturer’s recommendations and in- 
structions for lubrication, operation, 
maintenance, and any special care 
required, which accompany the 
sprayer. All types of sprayers should 
be thoroughly rinsed when changing 
from one type of spray solution to 
another. Clean the sprayer after 
each use by pumping at least two 
changes of clean water through the 
system. Store funnel-type sprayers in 
an upside down position with the 
hand pump removed. Clean hand 
sprayers more thoroughly _ several 
times a season by filling the tank 
with hot, soapy water and let stand 
for a few minutes. Where possible, 
take apart and clean the pump, ex- 
tension tube, nozzle parts. and shut- 
off valve. Wash strainers and nozzle 
parts with kerosene using an old 
toothbrush. Or use a jet of com- 
pressed air. Replace worn washers 
and nozzle discs with enlarged holes. 
Reassemble the sprayer and pump 
clean water through the open nozzle 
head. Finally, pump to full pressure 
and check hose and gasket for leaks. 
If you can’t get full pressure, re- 
move the plunger to the cylinder 
and reshape the leather so that it 
seals tightly. 

After spraying is completed in the 
fall, soak nozzle parts in kerosene. 
Run wire through the spray rods. 
Rinse hoses clean and store where 
they will not crack or freeze. After 
cleaning, and before putting a power 
sprayer away, pour at least a pint 
of new or used oil in the tank. Fill 
with water and start the pump. After 
pumping a few minutes drain the 
sprayer completely and store in a 
dry place. ¢ 


Anchor For Plant Cuttings 


Here is an idea to start plants from 


slips and cuttings in water. Cut out a 
circle of heavy wax cardboard from a 
milk or cheese carton, punch a hole in 
the center, push the slip or cutting 
through the hole and float the disc in 
a glass or dish of water. The cutting 
will always be at the same depth as the 
waxed disc stays on the surface of the 
water. The size of the disc will depend 
on the size of the container and the 
weight of the flower slip. Plant slip 
when roots show. Larry Fiedler. 
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Lady of the Night 


(Continued from page 43) 


some of our “ordinary” plants looked 
a little droopy when we arrived home 
on July 9, the staunch nodosa was 
perky and happy, with its new growths 
four to five inches high. A day or two 
later, we noticed the tip of a bloom 
spike just poking its nose above the 
papery sheaths that enclosed the base 
of one of the young growths. 

We watched with excitement while 
the spike developed, revealing two, 
three, and finally four buds. On Au- 
gust 9, when each bud was about two 
inches long, the first one began to 
open. In two or three days all four of 
the flowers had completely opened 
and expanded to their full size and 
beauty. They lasted about two weeks. 
During that time we kept the plant 
on a table in the middle of our living 
room. Each evening from about seven 
to eleven the flowers poured forth 
their delightful light fragrance—am- 
brosial enough to make growing the 
plant worthwhile even if the flowers 
were not so charming to look at. 

No sooner had the blooms faded 
than we noticed swelling bumps at 


the bases of the season’s now-mature }j 
growths. The bumps soon took shape | 


and became a new set of four growths, 


When these were barely beginning to | 


form roots in October, we cut the 
rhizome at several places and divided 
the plant into three sections which 
we pulled apart and potted sepa- 
rately. This was so the new growths 
would have room to spread out with- 
out becoming intertwined and tangled 
as they were threatening to do. After 
this repotting, the new growths 
promptly sent roots into the osmunda. 
They matured during. the winter, but 
probably because of being drastically 


disturbed twice in a year, no blooms | 


developed on that batch of growths. 

We didn’t have much time to be 
bothered by this, for by mid-March 
of this year a new batch of eight 
growths was merrily springing from 
last winter’s growths and from dor- 
mant “eyes” on older growths. These 
grew quickly. On June 4, long before 
we expected it, the first bloom spike 
could be seen — and another new 
round of growths was already start- 
ing as well. By the time the first of 
the four blooms on that spike began 
to open on June 26, two more bloom 
spikes had appeared and were devel- 
oping nicely. The three spikes gave us 


(Please turn to page 62) 





Caen ROSES 


RUBY RED-=For Indoor 
or Outdoor Planting. 
All Double Everblooming 
Have lovely thimble-size blooms al- 
most all theyear. Dainty but hardy. 
The smallest of all Roses. Plants 
grow 10’ high. A pleasing gift. Cul- 

ture included. Supply limited. 


Postpaid. $1. om ox 2 tor $2.25 
4 tor $4.00. No C.0.Ds. Order der now, 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 208, Rockford, Illinois 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low 
perennial. Plant dormant 
tubers now. 6 for $1.00; 36 
for $5.00. [Illustrated Bulb 
Catalog ready. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. V8, Moorestown, N. J. 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES 


For Spring blooms, Fall is the time to plant easy 
to grow Madonna and Magic lilies. Send for our 
FREE color catalog offering the newest and best in 
roses, shrubs, trees, and all kinds of bulbs and 
perennials for early Spring bloom. 


Krider Nurseries, Inc. 
Box 901 Middlebury, Indiana 
FLOWER 


FREE ':-:. 


Write today for free illustrated ‘‘Book of 

Autumn,”’ featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 

etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 

den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwoud 81, S. C. 





Send for Our 36 page Beautiful 
Colored Catalog Picturing these 
Bright, Odd and Easily Grown 
House Plants. Do It Today! 


African and Mexican Swcculents. 
Mimicry Plants. Shade Cacti. Supplies. 
CACTI—Hundreds of kinds described. 
ORCHID CACTI IN MANY COLORS 
10c Appreciated for Catalog 


JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS 
BOX F3 °* PARAMOUNT, CALIFORNIA 


If You Are Under 80 
You Are Not Too Old 
For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 





Even though you are in your 
50’s, 60’s, or 70’s you likely 
need and want life insurance 
coverage just as much as any- 
one else. 


So tear out this ad and mail 
it today with your name, ad- 
dress and year of birth to Old 
American Insurance Com- 
pany, 4900 Oak, Dept. L995M, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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ADVERTISING 


Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—20 words, $22.00 per issue. Extra words 90 cents 
each. Special headings $1.50 extra. Initials, street address, city, state counted. Post office zone number 
will not be charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: 
FLOWER and GARDEN, Classified Dept., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


NEW CLEAR TRANSPARENT pots special for 
growers. Watch roots grow larger plants. 
4" pots and saucers, $2.00. Postpaid. Yoho 
, F.G. 1165, Youngstown, Ohio. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS—America’s finest. Send 10c in 
coin for color folder. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G, 
Linwood, New Jersey. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS: 6 blooming plants, 24% inch 
pots, labeled, and violet culture book $5.00 post- 
paid. Send for 1961 Fall illustrated list. Volkmann 


AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES—Fresh cut—List for 
stamp. Visitors welcome. Mrs. Leonard Volkart, 
Route 1, Russellville, Missouri. 


OUR “AFRICAN VIOLET COLLECTIONS” are 
making a ‘‘Hit.’’ You get price, quality and variety 
at a premium price. —— envelope for listing. 
ned Select Violet House, Box 1444, Youngstown, 
no. 
CAKEFULLY PACKED — Rooted and fresh cut 
Leaves. Free Catalog. Wright's Violetry, Dept. F, 
4022-22! Street, Bayside 61, New York. (Phone 
Ba 4-1534). 
ROOTED LEAVES. X-rayed to produce new colors 
like orange, yellow. Stamped envelope for list. 
Elderkin’s. 2552 Broadway, Toledo 9, Ohio. 


CARAVAN SERIES, Fall Special Plants—2'%4 inch 
pots. 5 varieties for $5.00 postpaid. Leaves—6 
varieties for $3.00 postpaid. Caravan Sultan, Caravan 
Masterpiece, Caravan Heirloom, Caravan Phantom, 
Caravan Masquerade. Gift leaf (Hawaiian Rose, 
Double Pink). Buynak’s, 3871 West 133rd Street, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


HARD-TO-FIND Indoor Plant Equipment! 60-page 
illustrated catalog unusual supplies. Plastic pots to 
new fluorescent equipment. 20c stamps or coin. 
House Plant Corner, Box 982A, Oxford, Maryland. 


ACCESSORIES 


HANDY TOTE TRAY delightfully designed in un- 
finished pine. Useful, decorative, sturdily built. Ideal 
gifts. $2.95 postpaid. Free Descriptive. Rod Jones, 
Twig, Minnesota. 





AGENTS WANTED 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of our new 1961 
Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. 
Take their orders and earn to 100% profit. No 
experience necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 

ay for samples on approval. Regal Greetings, 
Depr. 48, Ferndale, Michigan. 


SELL ORLYT AND SUNLYT prefabricated Alumi- 
num Greenhouses to home gardeners—full or part 
time. Some saies agent and dealer territories are now 
available. Write for details to Orlyt Sales Manager, 
Lord and Burnham, Irvington, New York. 





ALLIUMS 


GARDEN ARISTOCRATS long lasting cut-flowers. 
Hardy, easily grown. Write for catalog listing the 18 
finest species. Delkin’s Bulbs, Hunts Point, Bellevue, 
Washington. 


ARTS & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


CAKE DECORATING, Candy & Candle making and 
decorating supplies, tools, equipment. Largest selec- 
tion. Lowest prices. Send 25c now for big new cata- 
log, applied to first order. General Supplies, Dept. 
G-37, Fallbrook, California. 





BORROW—CASH BY MAIL 


$50-$600 FOR ANY PURPOSE. Confidential. 2 
years to repay. Free loan application. Write: Ameri- 
can Loan Plan, Dept. FG-8201, City National Bldg., 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN FLOWER ARRANGING and Floristry. 
Stare your own business, parte or full time. Many 
good paying positions open. Earn while learning. 
Send for Free Booklet. National Floral Institute, 
Studio DC-91, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles 49, California 

MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders for Stark dwarf 
fruit trees. Everybody can now grow giant size Apples, 
Peaches, Pears in their yards. Also shade trees, 


shrubs, vines, roses, etc. Outfit free. Stark Bro’s., 
Desk 30292, Louisiana, Missouri. 
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talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free 
booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 835 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2476, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


EARTHWORMS 


“How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven—64, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


BIG MONEY RAISING EARTHWORMS, CRICK- 
ETS. We teach you how to raise, sell. Free litera- 
ture. Today's special—Hybrid red wigglers, 3000— 

5000—$8.95, 10,000—$16.95. Postpaid, 
with raising instructions. Carter Farm-50, Plains, 
Georgia. 


FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED Equipment for 

and corsages at lowest prices. 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service, MA-9, 
Hawthorne, New York. 


GERANIUMS 


GERANIUMS; ZONALS; Odd; Rare; Unusual; Ivy- 
leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 
log 25c. Write for Specials. Cook’s Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 


CALIFORNIA LADY WASHINGTON 

UMS, 8 different, labeled. $5.00 popes Catalo; 
10c, Manhattan Garden Supply, 305-F No. Sepul- 
veda, Manhattan Beach, California. 


GROUND COVER PLANTS 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), Pachysandra, English 
Ivy. Choice plants. Fi 

Five Hundred, $45.00. 

106 East Antietam, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


FREE CATALOG—Leucocoryne, $1.85 doz. 30 
Oxalis, $1.00. Veltheimia, $1.25. Freesia Hybrids, 
75c doz. Zygocactus (Christmas Cactus) $1.25, 4 
varieties, $4.75. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. FG, La 
Verne, California. 


HOUSE PLANTS—AIl types of Ivies, Peperomias, 
Hoyas and other Plants. Send for free list. Terrace 
View Gardens, Greencastle, Indiana. 


STAGHORN FERN, PLATYCERIUM BLOOMII, 
$2.00, 2 for $3.50, ppd. Orchids, i 
Cattleyas, our choice, 

$1.00 handling. ae catalog 10c. 
Roehrs Co., Rutherford, New Jersey. 


HOUSE OF RARE PLANTS: Hard to find, choice 
house plants. Fall list free. Illustrated catalog 25c. 
Merry Gardens, Camden, Maine. 


SINNINGIA PUSILLA, world’s tiniest house plant, 
resembles miniature gloxinia, Tubers $1.00 each, 
postpaid. M. Kartuz, 92 Chestnut Street, Wilmington, 
Massachusetts. 


NEWEST DESIGNS IN PLANT LIGHTS! 60-page 
illustrated catalog unusual indoor equipment. Plastic 
oo to new fluorescent lights. 20c stamps or coin. 

ouse Plant Corner, Box 982L, Oxford, Maryland. 





JAPANESE IRIS (KAEMPFERI), Large blooming 
size divisions, Assorted colors, Labeled, $3.50 for 
10, $20.00 for 100 Postpaid. V. W. Wilson, R 3, 
Box 184, Savannah, Georgia. 


10 DIFFERENT PINK IRIS $3.50; 20 Different, 
assorted colors $5.00; all labeled and postpaid. Free 
Catalog. Lawson Gardens, Valley Center, California. 


TALL BEARDED IRIS—10 different, labeled, your 
choice of colors $3.00 (Pink, Red, White, Blue, 
Brown, Yellow, Plicatas). 20 different, assorted 
colors, labeled $5.00. 30 different unlabeled, as- 
sorted colors $5.00. Choice varieties, postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Free iris and daylily catalog, 
many specials. Pilley’s Gardens, Box 425-J, Valley 
Center, California. 





GIANT IRIS—40 assorted colors unlabeled $5.00, 
25 different labeled $5.00 postpaid. Free price list. 
Seville Iris Gardens, Statesville, North Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

STADOIIANIA CHACYT ec J... 00000822 
CAROLINA COAST. $5 down, $5 monthly by, 
large homesite, 70x150, in beautiful Boiling §p¢ 
Lakes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 16,000 acres, 
freshwater lakes. Excellent fishing, hunting, 
literature. Boiling Spring Lakes, Southport 14, 
North Carolina. 


NURSERY STOCK 


GROW GIANT-SIZE Apples, Peaches, Pears q 

sensational Stark dwarf trees. Beautiful blooms 100, 

New patented Starkrimson spur-type trees bear de 

licious apples years sooner. See vast selection Stari. 

Burbank fruit trees, roses, shrubs, etc. Big color-phoy 

os free. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30392, Louisiana 
issouri. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE $25-$50 WEEK, clipping newspaper ites; 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5 each, Py. 
ticulars Free. National, 81-FG, Knickerbocker Sy 
tion, New York City. 

STOP THROWING Away Those Boxtops! Theyr 
worth real money! Some, 25c¢ each! Write fy 
amazing details! ‘‘Boxtops-FG,’’ Cedar Hill, Texy, 
EARN $50.00 FAST, sewing aprons. Excellent op 
portunity for steady extra income. Redikuts, Logis 
ville 32, Wisconsin. 

STAMPED LINENS FOR EMBROIDERY or Pain. 
ing. Buy direct from manufacturer and save. Sen 
for free catalog. Merribee, 16 West 19th St., Dep 
322, New York 11, New York. 


$25-$50 WEEKLY, possible, rewriting news item, 


Jokes, Poems, Recipes for publishers. Some worh 
$10 each. Details Free. Service, 81-FW Knicker 
bocker Station, New York City. 


SUITINGS—34 yards—60” wide. Finest 
Dacron Gabardines. Washable. Crease resistant, Ri 
colors. Save! Samples 10c. Kroona Fabrics, 2005.65 
Taylor, Minneapolis 18, Minnesota. 


CANDLEMAKING & DECORATING. | Terrific 
Hepby, Great BUS$INE$$. Learn fascinating mold 
ing, dipping, creating & decorating candles year 
*round demand—holidays, birthdays, weddings, anni- 
versaries, all events. Spare time fun & extra incom 
now, expand to colorful candle shop later. No ag 
limit. Write for free facts on home instruction 
method. Candle Institute, Dept. X-499, Fallbrook, 
California. 
BEAUTIFUL NEW FLOWER WHEELBARROW— 
20”x47”. Easily made. Sturdy. Full size pateerms 
and directions. Only $1.00. Mastercraft, 9G, 7041 
Olcott, Chicago 31, Illinois. 
FREE CATALOG—Imported Mexican shoes, purses, 
ies: handtooled, inborn calf, alligator, suede, 
genuine shark leather. Northern Import Co., Reed 
City 15, Michigan. 
A a a A 


ORCHIDS 


GROW ORCHIDS in your own home! Wonderful, 
exciting hobby—easy, too! Free color folder gives 
complete details, special budded plant offer. Rod 
McLellan Co., 1440 El Camino, South San Fra 
cisco, California. 








PANSIES 


YOUR GREEN THUMB can increase your yeatly 
income. Send for our “Pansy Culture Handbook, 
69 years of specializing in pansies for the com 
mercial growers, Price 50c. Steele’s Pansy Ga 
Irc., P. O. Box 4555-MA, Portland 2, Oregon. 


KANSAS, WESTERNER, PLAINSMAN, Aerie, 
Pink Wonder and many other ‘Bigger’ peo 
Prices on request. Myron D. Bigger, 1147 Oak 
land Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


TREES & SHRUBS 


ONR NEW IMPORTED PLANTS, dwarfs, redwood 
trees growing all states. Catalog — 35c, Dwarfing 
Folder — 15c. Rare Plant Club, Route 1, Box 155F, 
Mill Valley, California. 


WILDFLOWERS 


a ee 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robio 
Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pennsylvania. 


NURSERY GROWN WILDFLOWERS for Ga 
deners, Nature Lovers. Send 10c for catalog. Jamit 
son Valley Gardens, Rt. 3, 648H, Spokane, Wash 


ington. 
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WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS for fall planting. At 
reasonable prices. Catalog 10c stamps or com 
Thomas M. Wood, Constantia, New York. 


en se eee 


NATIVE FLOWERS AND FERNS for fall plast 
ing. Some from other states. Send for price 
C. M. Oliver, North Anson, Maine. 


WILL FORMS 


a a 
TWO “WILL” FORMS and “Booklet on Wills 
only $1.00 complete. Finest Quality! Order Now! 
National Forms, Box 48313G, Los Angeles 4 
California. 
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HOUSE AND 


By Elvin McDonald 


Accessories for Indoor Gardening 


The Norman J. Cherry Company 
specializes in aids for indoor gardening. 
The Grow-Master is a self-contained 
dectric propagating case that provides 
and maintains (for less than a penny a 
day) the ideal environment for the re- 
production of plants from cuttings and 
geds. Use it purely for propagation, or 
as a protective showcase for special 
plants (see illustration). 


Dorothy J. Dolbow is a mail-order 
source for fertilizers, pots, insecticides 
and hard-to-find items recommended 
for growing African violets and other 
indoor plants. Sodium selenate to con- 
trol cyclamen mites in African violets 
is available here. Also, an excellent 
piece of equipment—a new fog-making 
sprayer to help create more humidity 
for house plant collections. 

The House Plant Corner lists a com- 
plete line of accessories and equipment 
for indoor gardening. They feel, from 
much experience, that these three items 
are truly new and unheralded tools for 
indoor gardens: the Baby Lowe cutting 
shear, the Golden-Glo potting trowel 
and the Golden-Glo_ transplanting 
trowel. You'll find the Baby Lowe the 
handiest tool you ever used in garden- 
ing, particularly for keeping things 
trimmed up in a greenhouse. The 
towels are of a rich golden color— 
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you'll think them too attractive to sink | 


into potting soil! They are strongly put 
together—not the kind of tool that 
would ever give out on you. 

Perry Publications has three record 
books for the indoor gardener—all have 
proved almost invaluable in the F&G 
trial garden. Each has space for rec- 
ords of more than 100 plants. They are 
titled: Orchid Record Book, Green- 
house Plant Record Book and African 
Violet Record Book. 

The Rod McLellan Company is offer- 
ing this fall for the first time a complete 
food called Wonder-Lizer for all con- 
tainer-grown plants. It is instantly 
soluble, totally odorless, and colored to 
indicate its presence and approximate 
strength. A teaspoon makes a gallon of 
plant food. 


Sudbury Laboratory has long been | 
associated with soil testing in the out- | 
door garden. To be completely success- 
ful, home greenhouse gardeners need 
a soil testing kit. Sudbury’s new | 
Princess, Model F, is a colorfully pack- 
aged kit which makes approximately 
100 individual tests for nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash and acidity. Of special 
help is the booklet included which lists 
pH preferences for a number of indoor 
plants. Five common ones we noted 
weren't listed; Sudbury has provided 
them for your information: philoden- | 
dron and dieffenbachia have a pH | 
preference of 5.0 to 5.5, rubber plants | 
and peperomias from 5.0 to 6.0, and 
gloxinias from 6.0 to 6.5. 


See page 39 for information about 
Bulletin 12-61, a source sheet for the 
plants and equipment discussed in this 
month’s House and Greenhouse. ¢ 





Grow Orchids inYourHome 


and Greenhouse. 


The Ultimate in gardening pleasure. 


FREE “HOW TO” LITERATURE 
AND CATALOGS. 


FRED A. STEWART, INC. 
Dept. FG 
8606 E. Las Tunas Dr. San Gabriel, Calif. 


We are originators of Trinket and 
Cymbidium Tigertail. 


New...from the Orient 


Graceful, exotic 


*K EGRET 
FLOWER 


Silky, white flowers up to 2 
inches across on slender 15- 
inch stems. Fringed blooms 
resemble egret in flight. 
Long-lasting cut flower 
Plant indoors or in garden 
Winter-hardy. For constant 
blooms indoors, plant bulbs 
each month 


write for 
76-page 
color cel 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY 


48 N.W. 18th, Fairbault, Minnesota 


BULBS FOR INDOORS 
R 
THE GREEN HOUSE 


IMPORTED AMARYLLIS AND OTHER 
RARE BULBS A SPECIALTY 


ROBERT D. GOEDERT 


P. O. Box 6534 Jacksonville 5, Fla. 


PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Many fine hardy perennials are easily grown 
from seeds planted in late fall for spring ger- 
mination. Varieties which need a cold period to 
break dormancy include Hardy Primroses, many 
Lilies, Hardy Phlox, and others. A complete sec- 
tion in ‘Park's Flower Book of Autumn for 1961” 
is devoted to these choice hardy perennials. 
Yours for the asking. 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 80, S. C. 


NAME AND 
1000 ADDRESS LABELS $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2 ppd. 


Sensational bargain! Your name 
and address printed on 1000 fin- 
est quality gummed labels. 
Padded! Packed with FREE Plas- 
tic GIFT BOX. Use them on sta- 


tionery, books, cards, etc. 
only $1 ppd. SPECIAL OFFER— 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. HANDY 
LABELS. 945 Jasperson Bldg., 
Culver City 1, California. 


1000 


Soluble PLANT FOOD Complete 


Grows Better Plants in Soil, Sand or Water 
Preferred by millions of users for over 20 years. 
Simply dissolve and water your house plants, gar- 
den flowers, vegetables, shrubs and lawn. Clean! } 
Odorless! Feeds instantly. If dealer can’t supply, 
send $1 for 10-oz. can, postpaid. Makes 60 gallons. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Copley 21, Ono, USA 


GENUINE 
COTTON = - 
TOWELS 


To make new friends, we'll send anyone who mails 
us this ad together with 10c for postage and han- 
dling, two fine quality, brand new genuine Cotton 
Towels. But order NOW before we run out of Cotton 
Towels. Limit—2 towels per family. No towels sent 
without ad and 10c. Make wonderful gifts. 


COTTON TOWELS, Dept. CT-334, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mrs, Douglas J, Baldwin 
926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


Gold-Stripe 


Janet @. Smith 
243% Sauth 22nd Gare. 
Colanada Springs, Calo. 


500 PRINTED LABELS, 25c! 500 gummed Econ- 
omy labels printed with any name and ad- 
dress or any wording up to 4 lines, just 25c. 
14” long. In plastic gift box, 35c. 5-day 
service.—For superior quality, order Gold- 
Stripe labels. De luxe paper, rich gold trim, 
up to 4 lines. Set of 500, 50c. 2” long. In 
plastic gift box, 60c. 48-hour service.—For 
extra distinctive labels, order Script — de 
luxe paper, rich gold trim, with up to 3 
lines of charming script type. Set of 500 in 
free plastic box, just $1.00. 2” long. 48-hour 
service. Money-back guarantee. Postpaid. 
Walter Drake, 1609 Drake Bldg., Colorado 
Springs 12, Colorado. 


TEETH STAY TIGHT for months with amazing 
new soft pink liner. Eases sore gums giving 
you lasting comfort—eat anything. Ends 
daily bother with stickums you swallow. 
Easy to use, pure, harmless, gentle, brush- 
able, clean, removable. Fills out shrunken 
mouth making you look and feel younger. 
Holds dentures tighter longer or your money 
back. Save money and time—send only 
$1.10 for big sheet or ask for information. 
©Plasti-cushion® 85 (FG-91), Elyria, Ohio. 
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hard-faced living plants 
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polish famous for 
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S Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
'* In One Application\ ¢ 


“Schultz-Instant” 
LIQUID PLANT FOOD 
10-15-10 


a 


45 apveansty AES 


for rapid, vigorous 
UR Leu | 


JUST 7 DROPS 
TO A QUART 
OF WATER 
GROWS ALL 
ae bY 


@rops to the water when fceding your 
plants. So pure, safe, you can feed your 
Plants with every watering, ends under- 
feeding and overfeeding, climinates need 
for having to remember when you lest fed your plants.- 
(4 your dealer is not supplied, send SOc for each bottle postpaid to 
__Plant Shige Co., Div. of Schultz Co. 404 S. 4th St, St. Louis 2, Mo.) 
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REMOVE WALLPAPER the easy, no-work way. 
Simply mix 2 oz. of Nel-King Wallpaper 
Remover liquid concentrate in gallon of water 
and apply to paper with rag, brush, sponge. 
Wallpaper Remover penetrates paper, loosens 
adhesive, and paper skins off smoothly in 
minutes. Works miraculously on several 
layers of paper and even on painted-over 
wallpaper. Safe to use as water. Only 98c 
plus 25c handling and postage for 6 oz. bot- 
tle, enough for walls, ceilings of one average 
room. $2.49 for pint, enough for three aver- 
age rooms. Nel-King Products, Inc., Dept. 


FL-91K, 811 Wyandotte, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


INSTANT HOT POT — $2.98. Electric Hot Pot 
boils 4 cups of water in only 214 minutes! 
Perfect for making fast instant coffee, tea, 
soup, heating canned foods, baby’s bottle. 
Pour-easy spout, stay-cool base and handle. 
Made of polished aluminum...it’s unbreak- 
able. Complete with electric cord. Great for 
home, office, travel. Money back guarantee! 
Instant Hot Pot, only $2.98, postage paid. 
Order from Sunset House, 662 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


Lady of the Night 
(Continued from page 59) 

continuous bloom for over a month. 

Even nicer than the increase in 
blooms over last summer is the fact 
that this year’s blooms were produced 
with the plants sitting right on an 
open south window sill—no saucer of 
damp stones underneath to supply 
extra humidity, no Wardian case, no 
special care. We had decided to try 
this with some of our less demanding 
orchids when our orchid case became 
overcrowded, but to let them make 
the transition from case to window sill 
more easily, we waited until spring 
when the steam heat was on only oc- 
casionally and the natural humidity 
higher. On the window sill, especially 
on very hot and windy summer days, 
the pots dry out more quickly but 
the plants have required no extra care 


STOP STOOPING! Correct posture instantly 
comfortably with Pi Peer Shoulder Brag 
Scientific design provides even, distribute 
support for sagging shoulders. Improves » 
pearance, gives you a wonderful new feeling 
of confidence. No fitting. Made of highe 
quality ventilated-for-comfort 3-ply cushioned 
material. Padded arm bands. Lightweigh, 
cool. For men and women. Can’t be detect) 
under light clothing. Give measurement 
around lower chest. Only $4.95. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back if garment is re. 
turned postpaid within 30 days. Piper Brac 
Company, Dept. FL-91H, 811 Wyandotte, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


SQUARE PLASTIC PLANT POTS. 24 pots 2’ 
square for $1.00! Hold as much soil as 
round pots but need less space. Perfect for 
seedlings, cuttings and rooting African Vic 
let leaves. 4 holes for sure drainage. 50 for 
$1.75, 100 for $3; 234” size 24 for $15, 
50 for $2.75, 100 for $5.25; 334” size 24 for 
$2.95, 50 for $4.75, 100 for $9.25. Postpaid. 
Send 20c for catalog only (free with order), 
Hard-to-find supplies. House Plant Comer, 
Box 824, Oxford, Maryland. 


except that we now douse the whole 
plant, leaves and all, when watering. 
Since this year’s blooms were evel 
a little larger and more fragrant than 
last year’s, this easy-going care is ob- 
viously successful, at least for us. For 
someone who lives in an area whert 
the natural humidity is very low, it 
might be advisable to put a little 
pliofilm slipcover on each plant, & 
pecially during steam heat months. 
If our nodosa keeps on increasing 
the number of growths and blooms it 
makes each time, as we have evely 
reason to expect it will, we should 
have many spikes of flowers on each 
plant in just a few seasons, and since 
the plants are compact they will prob 
ably still fit four- or five-inch pots 
We plan to let one of the plants grow 
to specimen size. The other two we 
will divide after a while, just as we 
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WER and GARDEN 


GARBAGE CAN CARTS AND HOLDERS sturdily 
constructed of steel. Cart does away with 
heavy lifting and carrying of garbage can. 
Even easy for a child to handle. Equipped 
with 6 x 114 inch rubber tired wheels for 
easy rolling on any surface. Has many addi- 
tional uses in yard and garden, $6.95 each. 
Holder (right) is easily anchored in the 
ground; prevents can from being tipped over 
by wind or dogs; holds garbage can 2 inches 
above surface, $3.25 each. Items are for 
standard 20 gallon can size. Guaranteed. 
Postpaid. Send check or money order (no 
COD). J & J Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 772, 
Brownwood, Texas. 


BIG $$ CAKE DECORATING & Candy Making. 


Housewives wanted! $5 hour easy spare 
time. Endless demand for lovely Cake Dec- 
orations & Professional Candy for Xmas, 
Weddings, birthdays, parties, all occasions. 
We show you how to turn your kitchen into 
a gold mine. No capital required. Start your 
own business small, grow big. Send for 3 
mo. subscription to “Fun and Profit Hob- 
bies” Magazine for Cake Decorators. Candy 
and Cake, Dept. D-2, Fallbrook, Calif. 
divided the original plant. When the 
new sections are well established and 
ready to bloom, they will make nice 
gifts. Our one big plant will supply 
us with plenty of blooms to enjoy on 
the plant, with some left over to make 
dainty informal corsages, or to pin in 
my hair. And all from a $2.00 im- 
ported plant. 

If you would like to grow a Bras- 
savola nodosa without going through 
the period of rehabilitating a jungle 
plant, there are commercial orchid 
growers who establish imported plants 
before selling them, or even propa- 
gate selected plants themselves. You 
should be able to buy a nice estab- 
lished blooming-size plant that will 
not need repotting for two years at 
about $5.00. It will probably be 
smaller than our original plant, but 
should grow and multiply quickly. 
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HAVE SOUTH-LAND THE YEAR ROUND at home. 
Built to fit the spot. Twinglass, if preferred. 
Famous Redfern Climate Control feature, 
easy assembly, no puttying, long life, all red- 
wood. Shipped in prefab sections. Sp. frt. 
allowance. In fact everything you want in a 
greenhouse and for less money. Read our 
book before you buy any make. Write Dept. 
G, Redfern’s Prefab Greenhouses, Santa Cruz, 


California. 


LIKE WALKING ON AIR—bouncy foam crepe 
soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! Choice leather, 
handlaced, flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke, Taffytan, 
White, Black. All purchases subject to ex- 
change or money-back. Fast delivery! Fac- 
tory-to-you Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c 
post. C.O.D.’s accepted. Moccasin-Craft, 
58-FP Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 


NOT FOR SALE! — But you can easily make 
items like these panholders and many other 
lovely pieces of needlework with the easy-to- 
follow directions in The Workbasket, the 
popular (over 1,000,000 subscribers) monthly 
needlework magazine. You'll like the wide 
variety of original designs, the abundancy of 
items to crochet, knit, and tat. There’s lots of 
information on embroidery and needlepoint, 
too. A popular big bonus are the hot iron 
transfers which come to you four times a year 
. a splendid source of ideas for gifts and 
bazaars. Send just $1.00 for one year sub- 
scription. Write The Workbasket, Dept. 508, 
543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. 


FINISHED COMPOST is just days away with this 
W-W Shredder-Grinder. This portable model 
processes stalks, leaves, trimmings, manure, 
small bones and even phosphate rocks so they 
decompose faster . . . more evenly. Inter- 
changeable grinding screen and shredding 
bars give exceptional versatility. Shreds, 
screens, mixes, or pulverizes a wide variety of 
material for year ‘round use. Ideal for mak- 
ing mulch or potting soil. Has no equal for 
quality. Model A, above only $129.50, gas 
or electric power, f.o.b. Wichita. Larger 
models available. Terms. W-W Grinder 
Corp., 2957-C N. Market, Wichita 19, Kans. 
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DAY-n-NIGHT MAILBOX MARKER $1.95. Your 
mame (or any wording up to 17 letters) 
gleams on both sides of your Day-n-Night 
Marker, in permanent raised letters that 
reflect light! Rustproof aluminum, baked 
enamel finish; black background, white let- 
ters. Fits any mailbox; easy to install. Per- 
fect gift for Christmas! Shipped within 48 
hrs. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Only $1.95 ppd. Spear Engineering Co., 
460-K Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PRINCESS BEAUTY BELT. Ladies: Slim your ap- 
pearance, relieve backstrain! New non-slip 
Princess Beauty Belt relieves strain on tired 
back muscles. Makes you appear inches slim- 
mer without that heavy “corseted” look. Del- 
icately feminine in style. Weighs just 4 oz. 
—hugs your hips like the skin itself. Adjusts 
in seconds. Foam rubber back pad for extra- 
gentle support. Only $4.98 ppd. Give hip 
measure. Hip sizes 46-50 are $1.00 extra. 
Removable long garter attachments, 50c for 
set of four. Money back guarantee if returned 
within 30 days ppd. NEL-KING Products, 
Dept. FL-91L, 811 Wyandotte, Kansas City 
5, Mo. 
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SPRUCE 
for | = i 


* 
Perfect for landscaping or Christmas Trees. COLORADO 
BLUE SPRUCE, 4 yr. transplants, 4 to 8 in. tall, 15 for 
only $2 ppd.*; 6 for $1.* Another Special: 20 EVER- 
GREENS, 4 yr. transplants, 4 to 10 in. tell—5 each: Am. 
Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, Norway Spruce—for only 
$3 ppd.* All Trees Guaranteed to live. ("West of Miss. 
River or south of N. C., Tenn. add 25c.) Descriptive Ever- 
green Folder Free. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Dept. FG91-A, Fryeburg, Maine 


KILL MOLES FAST! 


Bite sized homogenized 
pellets contain foods 
found most attractive to 
all species, plus most 
effective poison. Fast, 
clean... no gas, traps 
or danger. 


FORCE’S FOR 
COMPLETE PEST 


CONTROL The right 
baits and the right poi- 
sons combined in field 
and laboratory tested 
preparations. Specific 
baits for Moles, Gophers, 
Mice and many other pests. Rely on FORCE’S 
. famous for over 38 years. 
SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE .. . at 
hardware, drug, seed and garden stores or 
order 4 oz. trial-size can direct, $1.00 Ppd 


“ sa » CARAJON CHEMICAL 
FORCE’ 


COMPANY ine 
2 ot) Bl MICHIGAN 
JOBBERS, DEALERS 


WRITE FOR DETAILS! 
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BurpeeBulbs 


PICTURED AND DESCRIBED ON 
COLOR PAGE AT RIGHT 


AND LARGER 


ON ETRY TAP) eens 


| W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 104 Burpee Buitding, | 
Philadelphia 32,Pa. or Clinton, towaor Riverside, Calif. 


Send me id, with directions, the popenteed 
| Burpee Fell Bu bs at special prices, as marked below: | 


| World-Famed PINK Daffodils 7030 | 
| ()8Bulbssi ()25-$2.85 ()50-$5.50 | 
| Giant Red Emperor Tulips 7581 | 
| (_)10 Bulbs $1 (_)25-$2.50 [_)50-$5.00 | 
| Hollands Glory Hybrid Tulips 7594 | 
| (8Bulbs$1 ()25-$2.85 [)50-$5.50 | 
| Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 7529 
10 Bulbs $1 [)25-$2.25 ()50-$4.25 | 
| Tall Giant Darwin Tulips Mixed 7764 | 
(J10 Bulbs $1 [)25-$2.25 [_)50-$4.25 | 
| Giant Trumpet Daffodils 7744 | 
(10 Bulbs $1 (()25-$2.25 ()50-$4.25 
King Alfred Giant Daffodils 7008 
()8Bulbs$1 (|25-$2.85 ([)50-$5.50 
Large Fragrant Hyacinths 7757 | 
| (5 Bulbs$1 ()10-s1.90 ()25- 
| Large Flowered Crocus 7772 
40 Bulbs $1 [_]100-$2.50 ()250-$6. 
Any 6 $1 Lots for only $5.00 
EXTRA SPECIAL 7974—All 9 $1 Lots 
SAaseesnIeDSURD Ie ter enyer oe 


1 Please print o1 
write name and 


Enclosed 
address plainly i 


Last MONTH I suggested that you start 
saving empty paper and plastic drinking 
cups. I have found these to be valuable for 
transplanting seedlings, particularly in 
early fall and spring when my supply of 
regular clay and-plastic pots often becomes 
exhausted. 

Early this summer, having used all the 
small pots I had, I found I couldn’t get 
any more of them locally for a week or 
more. Because mary seedlings needed to 
be transplanted immediately, I had to de- 
vise some other means of relocating the 
young plants. 

The beverage-dispensing 
machines in our plant use 
several kinds of cups, but I 
found that coffee, cocoa and 
soup came in a plastic cup. 

I scrounged a few of these 
from the trash to try as trans- 
planting pots. Now I have be- 
come a campaigner to en- 
courage the drinking of more 
coffee, cocoa and soup. In 
fact, these cups have become 
a collector’s item for our en- 
tire staff of green-thumbers. 

These plastic cups are about three 
inches tall by 2% inches wide at the top. 
They hold enough soil to give plants a 
wonderful send-off before transplanting 
becomes necessary. If you do not work 
where plastic cups are being used, paper 
ones will do for a long enough period to 
get the plants ready for the open ground. 

To convert these plastic cups to flower 
pots, I took them in stacks of three at a 
time, and, with my pocket knife, made 
three slits about two inches long in the 
sides of the cups, roughly spaced about a 
third of the way around. Then I took them 
one at a time, turned upside-down, and 
cut three half-inch-long slots around the 
bottom edge. Thus prepared, the cups 
have perfect drainage. 

At first, in setting out the plants, I cut 
the bottom out of the plastic cups, and 
put the rest of the pot in the ground with- 
out further disturbing the seedling. This 
does have some advantage, particularly if 
cut worms are a bother. With others I 
found that the plants would tap out as 
readily as they do from conventional pots. 
So, I found I had pots for still another 
crop—perhaps several. 


Bortom oF Cup 
SHOWIWG SLOTS 


The most practical use for 
these is one I stumbled onto 
later. Some plants were really 
too small to set out in the 
open garden, and as the sea- 
son was well along, I didn’t 
want to go through the work 
of first potting them up. I de- 
cided to set these small plants 
directly into the ground, then 
each received its private green- 
house—one of the ventilated 
plastic cups turned upside. 
down over it. 

By giving the cup a slight push 
twist, it will set down in the ground) 
bit. This keeps wind and water 
wreaking havoc. I soaked the ground 
the hose to be sure the water ran under the 
cups, or that the moisture had worked 
through the ground to each seedling, 

My next experiment was to sift some 
short grass clippings between and around 
the inverted cups. Then when the hose was 
turned on, the mulch was washed down 
flat, and cleaned off the tops and sides of 
the cups. Depending on the weather and 
the size of seedlings put out, I left the 
cups on for as much as several days. The 
plastic, with the drainage holes in the 
bottom, is clear enough to let in light. 

You know the advantages of providing 
shade for seedlings, especially those set out 
late in the season. In addition, these cups 
prevent young plants from getting all 
splattered or even beaten into the soil by 
a driving rain. When I first started using 
these I uncovered some seedlings after a 
day to utilize the cups for other plants. 
That night there came a hard shower, and 
I could hardly find the un-cupped plants 
the next morning. 


If you have been reading Flower ant: 
Garden since last spring, you will recall 
the announcements about the Young 
America Gardens Contest. Sponsors o 
groups entering this contest for young 
gardeners still have a few days to send in 
entry blanks. They should be addressed to 
Flower and Garden Foundation, Box 35/, 
Rosedale Station, Kansas City, Kansas, 
and mailed no later than September Ist. 
The winners will be announced in out 
December issue.—J].E.T. 
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‘DAFFODIL 


TOP-SIZE 
ROUND BULBS 


2: 


r For years the bulbsof this charm- 
» Ny ; ; om ing, dainty, delightfully fragrant 
y sell ate Daffodil cost $1.00 each—now at 
. ao Burpee’s low price you can order 
eight for the old price of just one! 
You can get 50 for only 11c each. 


- a F » OST people have never even 
: 4 a M seen a PINK Daffodil! You'll 8 Bulbs 
n if prize the classic fluted trumpets of for il 
\- ete: soft apricot pink, the frilly shell pink $ 
i @ fh ae brims, the contrasting silvery — 25 Bulbs -2-85 
. a we E petals. At such bargain prices you'll 

4 , , ' ‘we want plenty, for both garden display 50 Bulbs °5.50 
h ee . and to cut for use indoors. Easy to For greatest anne 
und ea = grow—the bulbs live for years. aa ar — 

: These Extra Values Have Been include all 9 favor- 

d Arranged for You to Get Acquainted j3°°,.°5 t's pase. 
= With Burpee High Quality Bulbs gorgeous bloom! 
ce up 
PECTA, 
| OLLAR. Ls 
Se Was 
7 AND LARGER QUANTITIES 
ides of 
=a TO PLANT THIS FALL 


Giant Red Emperor Tulips 
Largest, Most Brilliant, Extra Early Tall 
Giants, the most popular of all tulips! 
Intense iridescent scarlet blooms, in April. $ 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 
Glorious “Long Trumpets” with largest 
flowers on long stems. Lovely yellows, 
whites, bicolors, mixed, for a wonderful 
garden. Order 25 or 50,havesome tocut for 


s. The [MPORTED direct from our Holland 
i Growers, selected to meet the high 
nt. qality standards Burpee customers 














Immense streamline petals. 18 in. stems. 


viding MH apect! Your Bulbs will be selected by Will live for years. 10 TOP-SIZE BULBS bouquets. 10 TOP-SIZE ROUND BULBS 
set out J 0urexperts as soon as they are re- 25 Bulbs $2.50 @ 50 Bulbs $5.00 25 Bulbs $2.25 @ 50 Bulbs $4.25 
e cups eived, and mailed direct to you. Holland’s Glory Hybrid Tulips King Alfred Giant Daffodils 
co. © ! . Colossus of the tulip world, eclipses all Best known, most popular of all daffodils. 
ng a a aa SIZE is important ' Burpee other kinds! Almost as early as Red Em- The huge golden yellow blooms have hand- 
soil by ulps are top- -size bulbs, our Daffo- peror. Enormous fiery scarlet petals open $ some long frilled trumpets, erect stems. $ 
1 using dils are top-size round bulbs, our Hy- - to 10 in across. 34 in tok. ‘ qeors a ae — for ee pies Se oe . 
bed they cost $1.00 eac -Si indoors. IZE UND BULB 
“a : cinths are top-size bedding bulbs. 25 Bulbs $2.85 @ 50 Bulbs $5.50 25 Bulbs $2.85 © 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 
Huge, exotic, most beautiful of all tulips. 
Fluffy, feathery, fringed petals, deep rose- 
pink shaded salmon-rose, marked with 
emerald green. Strong 18- to 21-in. stems. 


Large Fragrant Hyacinths 
Exquisite fragrance, stately spikes and 
showy colors. Enjoy a lovely colorama 
in early spring—blue,rose, pink, yellow, $ 
white, mixed. (separate colors cost 30c ea.) 


i MS catatoc FREE 


Beautiful natural color, 


so you can also select by 
colorand name from our un- 
surpassed collection—hun- 


Everybody’s favorite. 10TOP-SIZE BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.25 @ 50 Bulbs $4.25 


5 TOP-SIZE BEDDING BULBS 
10 Bulbs $1.90 @ 25 Bulbs $4.50 


er and dreds of new and better Tall Giant Darwin Tulips, All Colors Large Flowered Crocus 
kinds, many not available For unexcelled springtime beauty in beds At this special low price you’ll want to 
Young in most places, some only and borders, glorious mixture of red, rose, plant liberally this fall! Yellow, purple, 
of from Burpee. All at modest pink, lavender, blue, purple, white, yel- $ lilac, blue, white, and striped—for edgings, a 
ors prices for a matchless dis- low, etc. Large graceful flowers on tall borders, carpets of color in the lawn, un- 
young play. Only a few copies left strong stems,in May.10 TOP-SIZE BULBS der trees, infront of shrubbery. 40 BULBS 
end in —write for yours now. 25 Bulbs $2.25 @ 50 Bulbs $4.25 100 Bulbs $2.50 @ 250 Bulbs $6.00 
ssed to Any 6 $1 Lots 86 Years of Service to Good Gardeners 
x 357, For Only $5.00 W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Kansas, 
er Ist. 
in our 


These Special Offers TODAY—This Ad Will Not Appear Again! 


(If you prefer not to cut this cover, use Order Blank on page 64) 


Se ae ae ae oe oe ae ae oe oe oe oe 6S oe oe es os oe oe 

’ ATLEE BU RPEE co. (Order from Burpee’s nearest you) 

Burpee Building., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 
Send postpaid, with planting directions, the Burpee Bulbs marked : 


104 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


Crocus, 


Large 


Famed PINK Daffodils 7030 
50 Flowered 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 7744 
$1. 025—$2.85 (©50—$5:! 


010 Bulbs$1. 025—$2.25 050—$4.25 a ell tate itetatli 


Burpee Quality 





lant R sgt hae 
Whe $1. roe $2.50 pes 00 ary i Aire a ¢ dant Dat tote te Are ies Ci Distinction 
's Glory Hybrid ee 7594 Large Fragrant Hyacinths 7757 Discriminating Gardeners 
Dibubs$1. 025—$2.85 050-$5.50 OS5Bulbs$1. 010-$1.90 (125—$4.50 Depend On 
; Ss sy Giant Seen 7529 Large Flowered Crocus 7772 my lait MCh a 
\ labs $1. 1125~$2.25 ()50-$4.25 (40 Bulbs$1. (1100-$2.50 (1250-$6. beyond compare 


on this 
) for only $7. 


Enclosed 


wiGiant Darwin Tulips Mixed 7764 oO 7974—AN9 $1 


ee bas $1.“ 25~$2.25 050—$4.25 ) (09 Bulbsin ll 

g All. 9 Dollar Specials 
for Only $7.25 

(For more bulbs of each kind, 

order 2 Offers 7974 for $14. 50) 


Send Burpee’s New Natural Color Fall Bulb Catalog FREE 





of America’s Greate: 


PEONIES “ces(3 


Giant double flowers- 2a 
to grow-last a lifetime| 


These large, double Peonies are the finest of ali for 

planting, cut flowers and a national favorite for o 

planting. We selected these 3 from our fields containing 
100 varieties as the “Cream of the Crop”. These ar 
orous 3 to 5 eye divisions, the best size for planting 
unconditionally guarantee that you will be pleased 
our plants when you get them and also when they 
Be sure to order all you can plant while this big sale ig 


Queen of Sheba. This great Peony has ev 
—large size, perfect form, fully double flowers, healt 
free-blooming plants and an iridescent color unmate 
by any other variety. The sparkling bright roseyi 
flowers shine in the garden or bouquet. Each $2.00 


Richard Carvel. You will thrill to the blazing bea 
of this proud red Peony the first time you see it in 


bloom. It is the best early red, large, double and i 
brightest crimson you ever saw. Each $2.00 


Richard Carvel Hans P. Sass. Out of all his fine creations, Mr. 
A E; ‘y 200. selected this great Peony to bear his own name. 
Queen of Sheba ¢ ach $2.00 flowers are very large, perfect form, of satiny blush 


Each $2.00 fused shell-pink. Each $2 


Postpa 
Guaran 


Dae 


591 E Street, Hamburg, lowa 


By all means, | want to order___of the Peony specials 
at $3.00. 


| enclose $_____ [1] Cash [) Check or (] Money Order. 


[] Please send me new FREE 40-page complete 
Catalog for Fall Planting. 


& 


Jt 


e 


NAME 
ADDRESS or RFD 


CITY eS oe 
All peonies unconditionally guaranteed and postpaid. 








paid 
ela 





